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For the Past 
Twenty-two Years 


Howard’s whiter-than-snow Bond.....made white with the aid of 
natural and pure subterranean lake water.....has been safe-guard- 
ing the interests of business. As letterheads, office forms, financial 
forms, it has shouldered a huge routine responsibility..... earning 
for itself the respect of printer, lithographer, and user and the 
name “The Nation’s Business Paper.” Howard Bond prints splen- 
didly.....is just right for pen, pencil, and typing; erases clean— 
and is moderately priced. Available in six finishes—and 14 quickly 
discernible colors besides white. 
A copy of ‘‘Nature Tells a Story,’ an attractive portfolio of 


letterhead suggestions, will be sent to you without charge 
if request is made on your business letterhead. 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY— URBANA, OHIO 
COMPARE IT! TEAR IT! TEST IT! AND YOU WILL SPECIFY IT! 








sers. 
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The inevitable question, “What 
can it do?” has been answered, 
The NEW KLUGE to their own satisfaction, by hun- 
AUTOMATIC PRESS dreds of practical printers who 
have purchased New Kluges dur- 
ing the last eighteen months. 
- They have discovered the New 
Present conditions Kluge’s economical efficiency for 
demand modern themselves and many repeat or- 
equipment. You ders bear testimony to the fact that 
can meet this de- | no other press can turn out the 
general run of commercial work 


so quickly, so well-finished and at 
such low cost. 


mand most profit- 
ably with a New 
Kluge Automatic 
Press Any of our branches listed below 
will be glad to give you a practical 
demonstration of the New Kluge’s 

many fine points. 


BRANDTJEN & KLUGE Inc, St.Paul, Minn. 


NEW YORK 77 White Street CHICAGO . . . 106 W. Harrison Street SAN FRANCISCO . 451 Sansome Street 
PHILADELPHIA . . 253N. 12th Street ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES . . . 1204S. Maple Ave. 
BOSTON 27 Doane Street DALLAS CANADA 

DETROIT 1051 First Street ATLANTA .. . . 86 Forsyth Street, S. W. Toronto Type Foundry Company, Ltd. 





Published monthly by The Inland Printer Company, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 a year; 40c a copy. Canadian, $4.50 a year; foreign, 
$5.00 a year. Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry at Mount Morris, Illinois. 
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To perpetuate 
the memory of Wang ec aly: 
Chieh’s parents, the “ LSS 
world’s oldest known 
book was printed. The inscription reads: “Printed 
on May 11, 868, by Wang Chieh, for free general 
distribution, in order in deep reverence to perpet- 
uate the memory of his parents.” 

There may be undiscovered examples of earlier 
printing because paper had been made in China 
for perhaps a thousand years when Wang Chieh 
printed his memorial from blocks. Movable type 
apparently was not used before the year 1041. 

Wang Chieh printed on but one side of his 
crude hand-made “laid” paper. Later, printers used 
both sides of their sheets, but until Kleerfect was 
perfected, there was always a “two-sidedness” to 
book papers in the price range of Kleerfect, a 
condition making uniformity of printing difficult. 

In Kleerfect, both sides are alike, permitting 
uniform quality of printing throughout a publi- 
cation, book or catalog. | 

Nor is that the only distinction of Kleerfect. 
Printers have long sought an uncoated book 
paper in which there was a perfect relationship of 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION .- Established 1872 - NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


122 East 42nd Street 


8 South Michigan Avenue NEW YORK - 


4 ‘oe Book 
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strength, opacity, smoothness of surface without 
glare, proper ink absorption, and a uniformity of 
color that gave exactness to color reproductions. 
In Kleerfect, printers find perfect balance of those 







long sought qualities. 





Kleerfect—The Perfect Printing Paper—is 
nationally advertised in Fortune, Time, Nation’s 
Business and other business papers — and is low 







in price for a sheet of its kind. 





© “The Printability of Certain Papers— and Why,’’ shows 
the revolutionary effect of Kleerfect upon the art of printing. 
The book contains examples of one and of multiple color print- 
ing and of rotogravure. A copy will be sent free upon your 
request on your business stationery, mailed to the Advertising 
Department at our Chicago address. 












MANUFACTURED UNDER U.S. PAT. NO. 1918095 


THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 









This advertisement is NOT printed on Kleerfect 






LOS ANGELES ~- 510 West Sixth Street 
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Recovery Act 


0 Sheltering Umbrella 


for obsolete equipment... 





NLY the modern press can com- 

pete successfully. The obsolete press 
is doomed in its higher costs. You must 
junk it to survive. 
Two years ago Harris inaugurated a cam- 
paign against the menace of the obsolete 
press. This obsolescence campaign was 
based on facts—sound theory and good bus- 
iness. But it lacked punch and we knewit. 
There were no teeth in it—no penalties. 


But today there is a punch in the Harris 
program. The Industrial Recovery Act 
demands that to sell, you must make a 


é The Government says: To sell, you must make a profit. 
Under the code of Fair Competition which appears in 
the act, goods must be sold at a profit. The act 
does not provide that everyone in business must neces- 
sarily have the same costs for the same product. But 


\. you MUST make a profit, else you make no sale. 


profit. Your cost, plus your profit, makes 
your selling price. Obsolete equipment 
pyramids costs so that when profit is 
added, the obsolete press and equip- 
ment stymies you. 


Modernization of press equipment is 
sound business—/mperative business! 
Modern presses, with their low cost, plus 
profit,enable you to compete successfully. 


The old presses have done fine work for 
you—now don’t let them take work from 
you. Modernize—there is no other profit 
way now. Think about it—then talk to us. 





HARRIS-SEYBOLD - POTTER | 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD-POTTER COMPANY, General Offices: 4510 East 71st Sireet, Station D, Cleveland, Ohio 


Sales Offices: New York, 461 Eighth Ave. 1 Chicago, 343 South Dearborn St. 1 Dayton, 813 Washington St. Factories: Cleveland, Dayton 
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Give Your Plant 


ANEW DEAL! 


ODAY it is more important than ever in the 

printing plant that mechanical equipment 
of all kinds be operated at the highest efficiency. 
To postpone the purchase of needed new pro- 
duction units, or to refrain from making needed 












repairs and parts replacements, is only to add 
to losses already being sustained ¢ In virtually 
all cases the additional production following 
repairs of old equipment or the replacement of 
old machines will more than pay the cost and 
will turn operating losses into profits ¢ Printers 
who place their mechanical equipment in that 
condition which assures the most production at 
the lowest cost will have wisely used this period 
to establish a reputation for efficient produc- 
tion and service ¢ They will emerge from the 
present period as the leaders of the industry. 















Lanston Monotype Machine Co. 


Monotype Building, 24th at Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
















This advertisement is set in the Monotype Bodoni Family 
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WEBENDORFER 
Automatic Offset Jobbers 


Anti-Friction Bearings Hairline Register 


Ample Roller Distribution Positive Chain Delivery 





Sheet Size ” Sheet Size 
18” x 23” lig 13” x 19” 


Also Built In Two-Color Operating In Tandem 

















MODERATELY PRICED 


Single and Multi Color 


WEB-OFFSET PRESSES 


American made by 


WEBENDORFER-WILLS CO., INC. 


Builders of Printing Machinery for Over Thirty Years MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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DREADNAUGHT LINEN 


IN THE MODERN LABORATORY of Gilbert Paper Company’s 
plant the raw materials entering into the manufacture of 
Dreadnaught Linen Ledger are carefully and scientifically 
tested for their value and quality. The manufactured paper 
is then constantly tested for its uniformity of characteristics 
—strength, color, durability and texture—thereby maintain- 
ing its full value and exceptionally high standard of quality. 

Dreadnaught Linen Ledger is 100% new rag stock, 
tub sized and air-dried paper—meeting every qualification 


needed for permanent records. It is easy to type on and its 


LEDGER ... 00% wag 


hard, lintless surface withstands erasures perfectly. Use Gil- 


bert’s Dreadnaught Linen Ledger for permanent records. 


It carries the A-1 quality rating of fine all-rag ledgers. 


Other Gilbert Quality Papers are: 


Dreadnaught Parchment - Lancaster Bond - Valiant Bond - Radi- 
ance Bond -: Resource Bond + Avalanche Bond - Dispatch Bond 
Old Ironsides Ledger - Dauntless Ledger - Entry Ledger 


GqULAB EGR Ty 


PAPER COMPANY 


MENASHA , WISCONSIN 
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Dexter’s Latest RELOADING 
* SUCTION PILE FEEDER 


Turns Setting Time 


and Reloading Time 


Into 


HIGH-SPEED 
PRODUCTION Sm 
TIME... 








HIGHEST PRODUCTION PER RUNNING HOUR 
A 48” pile of stock can be loaded on the elevator. 
Elevator is reloaded while press is running; less than two minutes required to raise new load. 
Feeds to accurate register any kind of stock from 21% to 25 point, as fast as the press can handle it. 


SETTING TIME IS REDUCED 
Because all adjustments are simple and convenient to make, from the operating side of the press. 
Front end is counterbalanced for quick, easy raising and lowering. 
Feedboard is entirely cleared for hand feeding or makeready when front end is raised. 
Drop rollers can be adjusted individually or as a unit while press is ruanning—no time lost. 


OTHER DESIRABLE FEATURES 
Side guides will not mark the most delicate paper; they work equally well on light or heavy stock. 
Two positions for side guides on No. 4 Miehle size—one corresponds to small press side guides; the 
other to all large press side guides. This feature provides for transfer of job from one press to an- 
, other without loss of register. 
Direct gear drive is equipped with convenient adjusting coupling for retiming feeder to press when 
it is necessary to change position of cylinder. 


THE FASTEST, SUREST, MOST CONVENIENT PILE FEEDER 
DEXTER HAS EVER BUILT 


Can be attached to Flat Bed, Offset and various other types of Presses handling maximum sheets 
25x38” to 35x48”. 


Ask for complete details of this newest Dexter Feeder 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


28 West 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND 
117 West Harrison Street 185 Summer Street 5th and Chestnut Streets 1931 E. 61st Street 
ST. JIS ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO-LOS ANGELES- 
SEATTLE 


. LOL 
2082 Railway Ex. Bldg. Dodson Printers’ Supply Co. E. G. Myers 
231 Pryor St., S. W. 924 Santa Fe Building H. W. Brintnall Co. 
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ONDITIONS are reversing the time honored 
C sequence of “Before and After” in this 
matter of selecting a bond paper for letter- 
heads and forms. 

When the lowest possible price was the sole 
consideration, the printer and the buyer of 
printing shuffled samples and no one knew 
until after the job was printed what it would 
be like, even if it would get by. Many times 
the aftermath was not conducive to testi- 
monials. Now the printer and the buyer are 





Back to confidence and satisfactory dealing 


Again paper is selected for its known value 
and quality. Standard watermarked brands 
are specified. Before the job is run both the 
printer and his customer know it will be satis- 
factory. Again their dealings are on the sound 
basis of known value. 

Speaking of testimonials—the steadily in- 


and Before 











creasing use of Hammermill Bond for busi- 
ness letterheads and forms testifies in the most 
substantial way to the confidence which busi- 
ness men have in a 


Standard watermarked bond paper 
of known quality 


These reorders and this new business do not 
always go to the printer who had them before. 
Many changes have occurred in every organ- 
ization. New men are on the job. One execu- 
tive in four has the same position he held four 
years ago. The printer who is wise will not 
take it for granted that his old business will 
return to him automatically. He will do ag- 
gressive selling to get it back and to capture 
new business. He will be first to suggest that 
the jobs which are coming through shall be 
printed on the best known, most widely used 
and accepted paper in the world. 






















fg 
BOND 


Please send me one of the new Letterhead Portfolios. 
(Note: If you also wish the new Portfolio of Printed Forms, check here 1) 


(Please attach coupon to your business letterhead) 


Mail to Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 
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Famous Papers 


Buckeye Cover 
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wntown St. Louis. Photo by St. Louis News Service 


“BUCKEYE COVER 
Has Become My Standard” 


St. Louis, historic metropolis 
of the Mississippi and gateway 
to the Southwest, knows and 
uses Buckeye Cover. 


With the world-famous in- 
dustries of this great commu- 
nity Buckeye Cover is a standard 
material for their printed pro- 
ductions. 


As an evidence of the esteem in 
which St. Louis holds Buckeye 
Cover, we present this letter 
from Peters (Branch of Inter- 
national Shoe Company): 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 
Hamilton, Ohio. 


GENTLEMEN :— White Antique Buck- 
eye was the cover stock used on the first 
catalogue I produced many years ago. 
Buckeye was the only cover I really knew 
for many years, and of course has now be- 
come my standard for comparison purposes. 


There is one thing that has never caused 
the printer concern — that is, catalogue 
specifications reading ‘Antique Buckeye.” 
Each new lot will print just as uniformly 
as did the preceding one. 


Very truly yours, 
Peters Suok Co. (Branch I. S. C.) 
L. C. Hoppe, Adv. Mgr. 


Buckeye Custom Cover 


Mr. Hoppe’s long and happy experience with Buckeye 
Cover is shared by printers and advertisers everywhere. 
Have you a sample book? 


Buckeye Text 
Beckett Cover 
Beckett Text 


Beckett Plater Finish 
Offset 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY, Makers of Good Paper in Hamilton, Obio, since 1848 
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ANNOUNCING AN IMPROVED PRODUCT— 
SUGGESTING A NEW METHOD OF USING 


Niacara Branp Tympan Paper 








Niagara Brand Tympan Paper isa much improved prod- 
uct—its grained surface has been improved to better its 
printing effectiveness and its ability to prevent offset. 


The new method is the use of Niagara Brand Tympan 
Paper with the oil fountain—and it doesn’t entail the 
well known bad features of using oil on fine press work. 


With this new principle in top sheets oil does not affect 
printing results in any way. 


You feed only a slight amount of oil on the wipe roll 
which should be set so as to only touch or “kiss” the 
top sheet surface. 





SAMPLE WORKING SHEETS 
GLADLY SENT FOR TRIAL Try this new method with this improved top sheet. 


- Please State Tympan Size 











THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY = NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


CANADIAN CARBORUNDUM CO.,LTD., NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in New York 2 Chicago 2 Boston 2 Philadelphia 2 Cleveland > Detroit 9 Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh 2 Milwaukee > Grand Rapids 2 Toronto, Ont. 


(carsorunoum 1S A REGISTERED TRADE MARK OF THE CARBORUNOUM company) 
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There is one happy solution to a great many 

perplexing paper problems that confront ad- 

vertisers and printers. We call it GLENDALE 
“the answer to a printer’s prayer.” 

This versatile sheet through sheer merit has 
won a name and reputation for widest possible 
utility in advertising printing. Low in price— 
handsome in appearance — good for every type 
of impression, except photo-gelatine. 3 whites 
and 19 colors in a variety of weights and sizes, 
Vellum Finish. Special finishes available, as 
well as popular converted items. Return the 
coupon to receive without charge a vastly help- 
ful portfolio. Makes it easy to choose and to 
specify GLENDALE. 


SS SS A A A A | A A A A NS SS 
Please send us a copy of your new Portfolio—‘“When in 
doubt, use Glendale,” completely sampling one of the 


Y 
é most useful lines of paper ever manufactured. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO. 


Incorporated 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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This plant has just installed two new Harris-Seybold-Potter Type EL, single-color, 22 x 34, offset presses equipped with G-E motors and control 


IF YOU ARE INSTALLING OFFSET PRESSES 


Assure yourself of utmost dependability - - 
Specify G-E motors and control 


F you are installing more presses to meet the 


trend to offset, make certain of satisfactory 


operation by specifying G-E 
motors and control. G-E electric 
equipment on your press stands 
for reliability, low maintenance, 
quality, convenience, economy 
—in fact, everything you look 


for in dependable operation. 


All the facilities of General 
Electric stand back of the elec- 


tric equipment on G-E motorized 


The G-E main-drive and blower motors 


presses. This means the RIGHT motor and the 
RIGHT control on the press when you install it, 


and prompt, satisfactory service 
by competent men when you 


need it. 


Detailed information on G-E 
equipment for offset presses — or 
for any type of press—can be 
easily obtained from the nearest 
G-E office, or direct from General 
Electric, Dept. 6B-201, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 


200-745 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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CALVERT LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 


buys ANOTHER 
HOE Super-OfFfsEt PRESS 





THE WORLD'S FINEST OFPPSET PRESS 


Hoe Super-Offset Presses are demonstrating their superi- 
Ofity in printing and registering qualities coupled with 
highest operating speeds in many of the finest litho- 


graphing plants in the country. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY...RECEIVER IN EQUITY FOR 


MZ. . edie 


135th St. and East River 


- Chw York City . 


S& Co, Aue 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
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THE LARGEST LIST OF 
DISTRIBUTORS OF 
ANY OFFSET 


Atlanta, Ga.—Knight Bros. Paper Co. 
Atlanta, Ga.—Louisville Paper Co. 

Baltimore, Md.—The Baxter Paper Co. 
— Mont.—Carpenter Paper Co. of Mon- 


ao... idaho—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Boston, Mass.—Andrews Paper Co. 
Buffalo, N.Y. m_ Chatfield & Woods Co., Inc. 
Chicago, Ill.—W. E. Wroe & Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio—The Chatfield Paper Corp. 
Ohi d Paper Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio—The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Columbus, Ohio—The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
lumb o—Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
Davenport, la.—The Peterson Paper Co. 






































nes, la.—Carpenter Paper Co. of Iowa 
Detroit, Mich.—Chope-Stevens Paper Co. 
Detroit, Mich.—The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Fresno, Calif.—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Hartford, Conn.—Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 
Holyoke, Mass.—Judd Paper Co. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—C. P. Lesh Paper Co. 
Fla.—Knight Bros. Paper Co. 
Lansing, Mich.—The Weissinger Paper Co. 
Lincoln, Nebr.—Lincoln Paper Co. 

Long Beach, Calif.—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Los Angeles, Calif.—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Louisville, Ky.—Louisville Paper Co. 

Medford, Ore.—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Memphis, Tenn.—Louisville Paper Co. 

Miami, Fla.—Knight Bros. Paper Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Wilcox-Mosher-Leffholm 


Newark, > 4 oa Paper Co. 

Newark, x B. Card & Paper Co. 
New Haven, om —aAndrews Paper Co. 
New York, N. Y. 









































or . 
New ba 8. at 4 Major Paper Corp. 
New York, N. Y.—' Whitaker Paper Co. 
dskiand, calif, Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Omaha, Nebr.—Carpenter Paper Co. 
— N. J.—Paterson Card & Paper Co., 


Philadeiphia, Pa.—Garrett-Buchanan Co. 
raeerawe, Pa.—The Paper House of Pennsyl- 


ania 
Phoenix, Ariz.—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—The Chatfield & Woods Co., of 


Pennsylvania 
Portland, Me.—Andrews Paper Co. 
Portland, Ore.—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Providence, R. 1.—Andrews Paper Co. 


Richmond, Va.—Virginia Paper Co. 
Rochester, N. Y.—The Chatfield & Woods Co., 


srt Cu, ee Zoe RESPECTS YOUR JUDGMENT 


an Diego, Calif.—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
3an Franeiseo, Calif.—Blake, a & Towne 
‘owne 


Seattle, Wash.—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
ioux Falls, S. D-~-Sioux Falls Paper Co. His respect is assured if you use Maxwell Offset. The next time 
Springfield, Res . sey pease — 


Syracuse, N. Y. B. Garrett Co. e ° ° 
oo ee hy Co. a folder, broadside or booklet comes up, specify it. » » » If you are 
0 0, Ohio—The Centra 0 Paper Co. 

Toledo, Ohio—O! sie ‘ i 
Tucson, Atie.—~Blake, Mom & Towne not already familiar with Maxwell Offset, send for a sample portfolio 
Yakima, Wash.—Blake, Moffitt & T 


Canada, Montreal—McFarlane, Son & Hodgson i ” r a i‘ < 
with lithographed specimens on various attractive finishes, and see 


EXPORT MANAGERS ; . 
AMERICAN PAPER EXPORTS, Inc. how it enhances the beauty of sales literature: » » » Colors: 


LOCAL EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS a 7 a 
aiasiabsies tiitiniai tet Aiaiaiaiaiabs Blue-White—India—Cream. » » » Finishes: Hand-made style— 
Antwerp, Belgium—Papeteries + 
The Hague, Holland—G. iH Butimann's wove—laid—text—ripple—linen—crash 

@ Hague, olian uhrmann’s —| — —_— — a 
Osaka and Tokio, Japan—Frazar & Company, IPP ine a 
New York City 
Paris, France—Messrs. Prioux 


a”: gag THE MAXWELL PAPER COMPANY 






































Tanager (Orth tat. tn Franklin, Warren County, Ohio 
Se ee Makers of Maxwell Bond and Maxwell Bonkote 
-» Maxwell Offsel «- 
TUBSIZED 





“MAXWELL IS MADE WELL” 






Gentlemen: 


| would like to have a copy of the Maxwell Offset Portfolio. /@gdggi” 


Papa Suppers 
NAME _ =— re — | Association 
























ACRES 


(Please attach to your Business Letterhead) 
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The Leading Business and Technical Journal of the World in the Printing and Allied Industries 








LEADING ARTICLES IN THIS ISSUE 
August, 1933 


400 Printers Adopt Fair Trade Code 


Views of Printing Industry Leaders on Results of Code Conference____ 22 


Closed Shop Printers Will Oppose U. T. A. Code in Washington 


A Forward Step in Technique of Relief Printing Is 
Indicated by This Month’s Frontispiece 


Code of Fair —— for the Printing Industry 


William Gamble, Noted English Photoengraving Writer and 
Authority, Dies Suddenly 


REGULAR DEPARTMENTS 


The Proofroom____------------------33 Book Review 
Review of Specimens___--------------39 | Planographic and Intaglio 


The Pressroom 49 The Month’s News 





J. L. FRAZIER, EDITOR 
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Illustration from Invitation to 1933 Convention 
of the American Photo-Engravers Association. 
Printed by Marshall-Jackson Company, Chicago, 
from four-color process plates with water-color 
inks on Plater Finish Offset Paper. Engravings 
by Rogers Engraving Company, Chicago. 
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The Inland Printer 


400 Printers Adopt Fair Trade Code 


Forty-hour week and national minimum wage 


are included; child labor forbidden; protection 


of open shop written in; divide nation into zones 


INIMUM WAGES, with maximum 
M. hours, and certain trade prac- 
tices to govern the printing 
industry of the United States were in- 
cluded in a Code of Fair Competition 
adopted at the conference of four hun- 
dred printers, representing every state 
of the Union and all organized groups 
of the industry. The meeting was held 
in Chicago on July 13 and 14. 

Frank J. Smith, of Rochester, who 
presided, declared in his opening re- 
marks that the conference was an ad- 
journed meeting of the one 
held in Washington, D. C., 
June 22 and 23, under the 
auspices of the United Ty- 
pothetae of America. An- 
nouncement was also made 
that the proposed code, as 
tentatively adopted at the 
Washington meeting, had 
been submitted in printed 
form to all printers’ groups 
throughout the country dur- 
ing the interim. Also, that 
those suggestions received 
from such printers had been 
considered by the program 
committee which had met in 
Chicago the previous day. 


Changes are made 


The consideration of and 
voting on the revised report 
of the committee, submitted 
by its chairman, Harold P. 
Winchester, from Albany, 
New York, and his co-labor- 
ers, occupied the two days 
of the conference. 

Following the conclusion 
of the two-day conference, 
leaders of the industry ex- 
pressed their extreme plea- 
sure and gratification over 
the success of the delibera- 


tions, especially, as one printer ex- 
pressed it, “in view of the unorganized 
condition of the industry at the begin- 
ning of the conference, nationally and 
industrially. This is now changed.” 
Provision was made in the code, and 
by a series of resolutions adopted at the 
final session of the conference, that a 
national committee of thirty-six print- 
ers, named by the representatives from 
their respective districts, shall have the 
authority to place the code in proper 
form, prepare the brief which shall be 








When Topeka’s Industries are consid- 
ered, printing takes its place near the 
top. In payroll dollars, it’s Topeka's 
second industry. . .Stop for a minute 


and think what would happen to 





was withdrawn from the arteries of 


Topeka businesschannels over night. 





The code will not create profitable business. It only provides 
the opportunity. The Association of Printing Manufacturers of 
Topeka, Kansas, is using printing to promote more orders now 


for AuGusT 


| 

| 
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submitted with it, confer with other 
groups of the graphic arts, harmonize 
and revise the code where necessary, 
and present it to the Federal authorities 
at Washington. The national committee 
was also empowered to take all neces- 
sary steps to put the code into effect. 
The minimum wage for unskilled la- 
bor in the industry is stipulated in the 
proposed code as forty cents an hour 
for men and thirty cents an hour for 
women, except “learners and appren- 
tices.” Attempts to include minimum 
scales for all classifications of skilled 
labor in all cities and towns were de- 
feated by an overwhelming vote. 
Maximum hours of labor, uniform 
throughout the country, shall be forty 
hours a week for all mechanical em- 
ployes, including any proprietors, su- 
pervisors, and foremen also doing 
mechanical work. The original pro- 
posal, that the workweek should be 
not more than eight hours a day and 
five days a week was defeated. No 
limitation was placed upon the num- 
ber of days or shifts that a plant 
may operate in each week. 


Child labor ends 


The employment of minors under 
sixteen in any of the mechanical de- 
partments shall be “entirely prohib- 
ited” by the code was a vociferously 
and unanimously adopted rule. 

While those provisions in section 
seven of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act regarding the right of 
employes to organize and to bargain 
collectively were quoted in the code 
as adopted, two major paragraphs 
were added, as follows: 

“It is clearly understood that the 
foregoing paragraphs do not impair 
in any particular the constitutional 
rights of the employe and employer 
to bargain individually or collec- 
tively, as may be mutually satisfac- 
tory to them; nor does it impair the 
joint right of employer and employe 
to operate an open shop. 

“Nothing in this code is to pre- 
vent the selection, retention, and ad- 
vancement of employes on the basis 
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of their individual merit, without re- 
gard to their affiliation or non-affilia- 
tion with any labor organization.” 
While the open-shop advocates won 
their point in having the declaration of 
constitutional rights inserted, they lost, 
after several roll calls and one recon- 
sideration vote, a provision in section 
C, under the general head of Employ- 
ment Regulations. This paragraph, as 
finally adopted, provided “other wages, 
working conditions, and complement of 
men shall be determined locally or re- 
gionally so as to provide for uniform 
standards in each competitive district.” 
The vote to reconsider was won by 487 
to 325, while the vote to adopt the 
amendment was won by 463 to 349. 


Base votes on sales volume 


Voting was by states, based on the 
statistical information issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce, showing vol- 
ume of printing sales. Two hours of 
.time were consumed in debate before 
this rule was adopted. One vote was 
allowed for each million dollars of 
sales or fraction thereof, excepting in 
the cases of New York City and Chi- 
cago, whose votes were voluntarily re- 
duced by representatives. 

Instead of showing 274 votes, New 
York State had 142, 110 of which were 
voted by New York City. Illinois, with 
volume entitling it to 176 votes, was 
reduced to 110 votes, ninety of which 
were voted by Chicago. 

On all questions in which the union 
or non-union issue was involved, Chi- 
cago’s delegation, by agreement, voted 
forty-five for and forty-five against the 
particular proposition. Usually New 
York City’s delegation voted 110 votes 
for the union side of all questions. 


Cost records must be kept 


Two separate statements appear in 
the Trade Practice Rules, as adopted, 
which will oblige every printing house 
to maintain an approved and adequate 
standard cost-finding system, and ap- 
proved and adequate standard account- 
ing methods, according to the formula 
which the national committee set up is 
later to promulgate. 

In the statement under “Stabilization 
of Market Values,” the reason given for 
this provision is that the industry will 
thus be enabled to protect itself from 
ignorant and unfair competition. How- 
ever, in another paragraph, provision 
is made for the printer to have the 
option of determining “production cost 
values and individual costs on depart- 
mental economic hourly cost rates, es- 
tablished by the executive committee 
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* The Code 


HE revised Code of Fair Com- 

petition for the printing in- 
dustry is printed on page 25 of 
this issue. The code, as submitted 
to the conference held in Chicago 
July 13 and 14, was printed in 
THE INLAND PrinTER for July. 

The text of the code on page 25 
includes all changes made at the 
Chicago conference. Some minor 
changes in phrasing may be made 
by the committee of thirty-six be- 
fore it is sent to Administrator 
Johnson for approval. 

In the meantime, the President 
has asked voluntary signing of 
his general code. It limits shop 
workers to thirty-five hours in a 
week, but it permits six weeks of 
forty hours prior to January 1. 

President Roosevelt offers what 
amounts to practically immediate 
prosperity to printers signing the 
voluntary code. He creates 5,000,- 
000 prospects for the printing in- 
dustry by means of this code. Full 
details are given on page 26. 


Read them now! 











of his zone, based upon the cost records 
of representative plants kept in con- 
formity with the principles of cost ac- 
counting, recommended by the national 
executive committee, subject to the in- 
spection of an authorized representa- 
tive of the zone’s executive committee.” 
Selling printing below the fair cost 
of production, as determined upon the 
principles of a standard cost-account- 
ing system recommended by the na- 
tional executive committee, is among 
the things prohibited under the code. 


Refuse to set zone prices 


Much discussion revolved around the 
proposition, at a hearing that consumed 
time until Thursday midnight, and at 
the regular session on Friday, to limit 
printers from selling their products in 
zones other than the ones in which their 
plants were located. The principle was 
generally accepted that no such limita- 
tion upon printers can be placed; nor 
upon buyers of printing, who may and 
will buy printing for shipment to their 
agents and all branches throughout the 
country from one center. 


Minimum cost schedules for certain 
classes of printing may be compiled, 
published, or approved by the execu- 
tive committee of a zone where deemed 
practical, according to one of the pro- 
visions in the code. 

Unanimous approval was voted to 
the proposal that “existing written con- 
tracts shall be left to the negotiation of 
a printer and his customer.” 

Enforcement of the code will be pro- 
vided for in the brief which the na- 
tional committee must submit to the 
Government administrator. This brief 
will contain suggested penalties and 
methods of policing the industry. 


Licensing clause dropped 


The proposal that a request be made 
that the Government put a licensing 
system into effect at the outset for all 
printers was voted down after the at- 
tention of the convention was directed 
to the stipulation in the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act that only after 
destructive cutting of wages or prices 
is practiced in the industry, and after 
“public notice and hearing” may the 
President license units in the industry. 

“Violations” of the code are listed, 
among which are secret rebates, breach 
of contract, commercial bribery, false 
records, fictitious bidding, and mali- 
ciously enticing away competitors’ em- 
ployes. Under the law, after the code 
has been approved by the President, 
any violation will be punishable by a 
fine of not more than $500 for each 
offense, “and each day such violation 
continues shall be deemed a separate 
offense” against the code. 


U. T. A. to administer code 


Provision was made in the code that 
the United Typothetae of America be 
designated as the national association 
to coordinate the efforts of the industry 
and Government in achieving the ob- 
jectives of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, and that the “dominant 
local organization in each zone shall be 
recognized as the representative organi- 
zation in the zone for the purpose of 
administering all the provisions of the 
code. All local units shall consult the 
locally representative organization on 
matters involved in administration of 
the code in any manner.” 

Provision was made also that “ap- 
peals addressed to the national organi- 
zation shall be received only after the 
consideration and action by the local 
organization has been sought.” 

When one of the leaders was asked 
for an explanation of this provision, he 
said that the dominant organization 
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in a locality would be obliged to help 
pay the national bills for policing the 
industry. It is probable that an assess- 
ment of one-fifteenth of 1 per cent of 
the yearly mechanical payroll will be 
levied upon the industry through local 
organizations to defray national and 
zone expenses of the code. 

Authority is vested by the code in a 
finance committee of the executive com- 
mittee to establish the amount of money 
to be provided by each zone as its pro- 
portion of the national budget, that 
proportion to be determined by the an- 
nual mechanical payroll without any 
maximum limitation. 

Each zone organization will deter- 
mine for itself the amount of money 
required for local administration of 
the code. It is also proposed that the 
local association be constituted as the 
agent of the zone in collecting and dis- 
bursing all moneys, and that the code 
provide a penalty for failure of any 


Cartoon by Carey Orr. Reprinted through 
the courtesy of The Rotarian Magazine 


CALLING A HALT! 





firm, corporation, individual, or part- 
nership to pay its obligation. This is to 
be settled later. 

It is further proposed that the obli- 
gation to pay shall apply both to mem- 
bers and to non-members of the trade 
associations in the industry. 


17 districts set up 


To organize the temporary national 
committee, the U. T. A. districts were 
utilized. These will continue to be the 
basis for representation until the com- 
mittee rezones the country for adminis- 
trative purposes, as the code provides. 

Members of the temporary national 
committee, elected by the convention, 
and the boundaries of the several dis- 
tricts which they represent are: 
















First district: Albert W. Finlay, Bos- 
ton; John R. Demarest, New Haven, 
Connecticut; Walter Reilly, of Lowell, 
Massachusetts. The district comprises 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connec- 
ticut, the New England states. 

Second district: Frank J. Smith, of 
Rochester, Harold Winchester, Albany. 
District comprises New York State, ex- 
cept New York City and Long Island. 

Third district: Julius Weyl, Phila- 
delphia, T. F. Kenny, of Newark, New 
Jersey. District comprises New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, east of Johnstown. 

Fourth district: Oscar T. Wright, of 
Washington, D. C.; R. McLean Whittet, 
Richmond, Virginia. District comprises 
Maryland, Delaware, District of Co- 
lumbia, Virginia, and North Carolina. 

Fifth district: Thomas J. Lyon, At- 
lanta. District comprises South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Florida. 

Sixth district: Elmer G. Voigt, of 
Racine, Wisconsin. District comprises 
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Wisconsin and the upper peninsula of 
the State of Michigan. 

Seventh district: A. C. Held, Pitts- 
burgh; B. B. Eisenberg, of Cleveland, 
George K. Hebb, Detroit; George H. 
Cornelius, Indianapolis. District com- 
prises Indiana, Ohio, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, lower peninsula of Michi- 
gan, and Pennsylvania as far east as 
the city of Johnstown. 

Eighth district: H. F. Ambrose, of 
Nashville. District comprises Tennes- 
see, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and Arkansas. 

Ninth district: Earl R. Britt, of St. 
Louis; R. M. Haven, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; Emory G. Hall, Rockford, IlIli- 
nois. District comprises Iowa, Missouri, 
and Illinois, exclusive of Cook County. 

Tenth district: Donald Rein, Hous- 
ton, Texas. District is Texas. 

Eleventh district: William T. Greig, 
Minneapolis. District comprises North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, and 
Montana, east of 110th meridian. 

Twelfth district: Frank S. Crane, of 
Topeka. District comprises Nebraska, 
Kansas, and Oklahoma. 

Thirteenth district: B. F. Scribner, 
Pueblo, Cclorado, or Rollo W. Brad- 
ford, Denver. District comprises Wy- 
oming, Utah, Colorado, Arizona, and 
New Mexico. 

Fourteenth district: D. D. Stewart, 
Seattle, Washington. District comprises 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and part 
of Montana west of 110th meridian. 

Fifteenth district: L. A. Ireland, San 
Francisco; R. A. Heffner, Los Angeles. 
District is California and Nevada. 

(Sixteenth, seventeenth, and eight- 
eenth U. T. A. districts not in plan, as 
they are Canadian areas.) 

Nineteenth district: George T. Lord, 
J. Stewart Jamieson, Edward J. Mor- 
daunt, Frederick Alfred, with E. J. 
Aberle. District comprises City of New 
York and Long Island. 

Twentieth district: T. E. Donnelley, 
Morton S. Brookes, Harry O. Owen, 
and H. J. Fischer. District comprises 
Chicago and towns in Cook County. 

One man will represent the National 
Editorial Association on the national 
committee. The N. E. A. has called a 


convention in Chicago on August 17. 
x * 
Likes Every Page, Including Ads 


“T enjoy seeing every page of THE INLAND 
PrinTER (even the ads). All the departments 
are excellent and every one in the printing 
industry should read THE INLAND PRINTER 
from start to finish. The-Specimen Review 
is my favorite. I particularly like the esti- 
mating series recently conducted by Jack 
Tarrant.”"—Watter H. LeVasseur, LeEVas- 
seuR Typocrapuic Service, Buffalo 
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Views of Printing Industry Leaders 


on Results of Code Conference 


RINTERS who took part in the two- 
r day conference at Chicago, prepar- 
ing and approving the Code of Fair 
Competition, expressed their apprecia- 
tion of the difficulties encountered and 
overcome. Several expressions in re- 
sponse to queries from THE INLAND 
PRINTER follow: 

Harold P. Winchester, Albany, chair- 
man of the program committee: “We 
have now concluded one part of the 
necessary task that is before the indus- 
try, and have agreed upon the salient 
features of the code to be submitted to 
the Government under the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act. The crucial test 
of our labors will come when we ap- 
pear at the hearing before the Adminis- 
tration in Washington, D. C. And the 
results attained at that hearing will 
determine what shall be the code as 
applied to the printing industry. Arriv- 
ing at the place of our progress thus 
far has meant much work for the vari- 
ous committees, but the members are 
gratified that such a fine spirit of co- 
operation was manifested by the print- 
ers who attended the conference.” 

Frank J. Smith, Rochester, chairman 
of conference: “This has been the most 
remarkable gathering of printers ever 
held. They came from various places, 
from all parts of the country, with 
many divergent views of what shall go 
into the code, and they reached agree- 
ment upon many disputed issues. The 
debates on controversial points were 
marked by gentlemanly conduct by all 
concerned. Much good will come from 
this meeting, I am sure.” 

L. A. Ireland, San Francisco: “We 
are on the right path, leading to the 
solution of many of the vexing prob- 
lems of the printing industry. We have 
not attained our goal, but we are on the 
way, and that is gratifying. There are 
hard jobs ahead of us yet, but the spirit 
of the printers seems to be that they 
will face their difficulties together and 
work to overcome them.” 

Donald Rein, of Houston, Texas: 
“Some printers might express disap- 
pointment that we have not scored 100 
per cent in all of our efforts, but my 
view is that, if we have accomplished 
25 per cent of the things we started out 
to do, we have registered progress. Yes, 
we have made progress, and we will 
make much more progress. We have 
expressed principles and have adopted 


provisions in this code that will help to 
stabilize the printing business every- 
where in this country.” 

Julius S. Weyl, Philadelphia, presi- 
dent, United Typothetae of America: 
“The full realizable effect of this re- 
markable conference cannot be deter- 
mined at the present time, but it will be 


JULIUS S. WEYL 


President of United Typothetae of America, 
the sponsor of and host at code conference 


considerable. Foundations have been 
laid for a better national understand- 
ing among all the printers’ organiza- 
tions in the United States, which will 
result in improved conditions in the 
whole industry. The spirit of fairness, 
self-control, and the manifestation of 
clear-thinking during the debates was 
impressive. Frank Smith, as chairman 
of the conference, handled it well.” 

William Pfaff, New Orleans: “In all 
my experience in the printing business, 
I have never witnessed such a wonder- 
ful gathering of thoughtful, competent 
printers, whose purpose was to agree 
upon rules that will help to lift the 
business out of the mire of unfair com- 
petition. This conference marks the be- 
ginning of a new era in the industry 
and causes me to rejoice that I have had 
the privilege of witnessing this remark- 
able development.” 
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H. F. Ambrose, Nashville: “The re- 
sults accomplished at this conference 
are most satisfactory. We have raised 
new standards for printers that will 
help to get them out of some of their 
unbusinesslike practices.” 

John F. Cuneo, Chicago: “We who 
operate closed shops are not so much 
gratified over the decisions made at 
this conference. Practically everything 
that was done here was for the benefit 
of the non-union shops, who had a ma- 
jority of the votes. We expect to get fair 
treatment at the governmental hearing 
at Washington, when the code is pre- 
sented for possible official approval. At 
that hearing we will present our case.” 


Working out well 
George T. Lord, New York: “Things 


are working out as well as could pos- 
sibly be expected, considering all the 
' conflicting interests represented at this 
conference. The code will help to re- 
move the ‘sweat shops’ in the printing 
industry, and there are plenty of them.” 

Alfred J. Weinsheimer, of Chicago: 
“My idea is that the code, as adopted, 
is too complicated. A simpler form 
might have been better. However, much 
progress has been made in view of the 
fact that this conference started from 
practically an unorganized condition, 
nationally and industrially. There is no 
question but that much good will result 
from this conference.” 

John R. Demarest, from New Haven: 
“This is the most representative gath- 
ering of printers ever held. They started 
with variable ideas and reached a har- 
monious conclusion which indicates a 
new spirit of codperative effort. That 
is indeed gratifying.” 


Foresees much good 


Theodore Regensteiner, of Chicago: 
“When business men get together as 
these printers have done in Chicago, 
and discuss their own problems, much 
good is bound to come out of it. We 
have not yet reached the desired goal, 
where we will have no more troubles 
in the printing business, but we have 
reached a basis for better codperation 
through our respective trade associa- 
tions in the industry.” 

V. R. Lynch, Chicago: “There are 
some things that I wish had been voted 
upon favorably at this conference, but 
on the whole the results are satisfac- 
tory. We are making progress.” 

John J. Deviny, Washington: “This 
has been a constructive conference that 
will doubtless help all branches of the 
printing industry. It encourages us for 
the industry’s future.” 





Closed Shop Printers Will Oppose 
U. T. A. Code in Washington 


ONFLICTING interests will be repre- 
C sented at the hearing in Washing- 
ton when the Code of Fair Competition 
for the printing industry is presented 
for approval of the Government under 
the National Industrial Recovery Act. 

The code, as adopted at the national 
conference of printers held in Chicago, 
will be duly presented by the national 
executive committee, as provided in the 
law itself, and in empowering resolu- 
tions voted by the printers. However, 
objections to the code will be filed by 
printers operating union shops. 

They will contend for the inclusion 
in the code of provisions for uniformity 
of shop practices and working condi- 
tions in union and non-union plants, 
and for standardized rates of pay for 
skilled labor doing mechanical work, 
besides limitations of hours a day and 
the number of days a week. 





Definition of 
Printing Industry 


= HOURS were consumed 
in the debate at the code con- 
vention covering the definition of 
the printing industry. Arguments 
were made for the inclusion and 
exclusion of various processes. 
The definition that finally was en- 
tered by the official reporter was: 

The printing industry, as covered by 
this code, shall be understood to in- 
clude all printing plants, manufactur- 
ing and/or selling printing to others— 
all persons of whatsoever character, 
and shall also include all private print- 
ing plants, all printing plants privately 
or publicly endowed; also all printing 
plants operated by Federal, State, or 
Municipal authorities, and those that 
are subsidiaries of other groups, part- 
nerships, corporations, and of associa- 
tions. 

With the adoption of the defi- 
nition, the following prohibition 


was voted: 

No State, including all the political 
subdivisions thereof, no church, educa- 
tional, charitable, welfare, penal, or 
similar type of institution, which is 
publicly endowed or is supported in 
whole or in part by contributions, or 
which is exempt from the payment of 
any local, state, or federal taxes what- 
soever, shall sell the product of any 
printing plant, which it may own or 
control by trust, or operate, in compe- 
tition with commercial business enter- 
prises manufacturing printing. 














The fight to be carried to Washing- 
ton was threatened from time to time 
during the numerous debates on the 
floor of the convention held in Chicago, 
when the owners of union shops were 
contending for their ideas. Indications 
of the forthcoming struggle also were 
voiced in interviews which they gave 
for publication, particularly the one of 
John F. Cuneo, president, The Cuneo 
Press, Incorporated, operating several 
union plants in Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and Philadelphia. 

In the interview, Cuneo said that the 
closed-shop owners were not satisfied 
over the decisions made at the confer- 
ence, but that they expected fair treat- 
ment during the hearing in Washington 
when they presented their case. 

Certain steps have been taken since 
the conference to provide for the pres- 
entation of the “minority report” of 
the unionists at Washington. This re- 
port with arguments probably will be 
presented to the Government’s Admin- 
istrator by H. J. Fischer, an attorney 
and officer of the Cuneo organization. 
His arguments will probably be sup- 
plemented by the pleas of officers of the 
numerous printing trades unions, who 
will doubtless contend for the increase 
of employes in mechanical operations, 
for the collective bargaining plan oper- 
ating in all union jurisdictions, and the 
acceptance of regulations which were 
proposed at the Chicago conference but 
voted down by the employers. 

One of the proposals voted down in 
Chicago, which will probably be pre- 
sented in Washington, was a resolution 
moved by Attorney Fischer providing 
that in any zone or subdivision of the 
industry in which there was a body or 
bodies of employes generally recog- 
nized as a legitimate agency for collec- 
tive bargaining, “the minimum rates of 
pay for any class of skilled labor doing 
mechanical work, including proprie- 
tors, supervisors, or foremen, shall not 
be less, nor shall its maximum hours of 
labor be more, respectively, than the 
standard pay and hours for such zone 
or subdivision thereof as recognized 
by existing agreements with such body 
or bodies of employes.” 

There will be no conflict between the 
several typesetting groups, represented 
by the International Trade Composi- 
tion Association and the Advertising 
Typographers of America, as separate 
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codes adopted by these organizations 
were submitted to the printers’ confer- 
ence in Chicago. The national execu- 
tive committee has made provision to 
harmonize these codes with the code for 
the printing industry. 

A harmonization plan with the Na- 
tional Editorial Association apparently 
has failed. At the first session of the 
conference of printers in Chicago, the 
printer-publishers decided that their in- 
terests could not be sufficiently safe- 
guarded in the code which would apply 
for the commercial printing industry. 
Thereupon they held a conference of 
their own, at which they adopted a code 
to apply particularly to the small daily 
and weekly newspaper printing plants. 

At the same time, it was reported that 
the two groups at the printers’ confer- 
ence, both for and against including 
newspapers under the code, had agreed 
upon a codperative plan whereby one 
accredited N. E. A. representative was 
included to serve on the committee of 
thirty-six. Secretary Rutledge of the 
N. E. A. states that this offer was re- 
jected unofficially as not providing for 
sufficient representation for the 12,000 
printer-publishers in this country. 

The code as adopted by the National 
Editorial Association differs from the 
U. T. A. code principally on the method 
of administration. It provides for the 
formation of a new group to be known 
as the Graphic Arts Institute which 
shall be “truly representative on a na- 
tional scale of all the various groups, 
interests, and trades making up the 
printing industry.” This proposal is in 
line with the one made at the first ses- 
sion of the printers’ conference by the 
closed-shop interests, on a motion by 
Attorney Fischer, and voted down. 

Other provisions of the code of the 
National Editorial Association, for the 
administration of the code, call for the 
optional selection of that division or 
organization of the industry with which 
a concern desires to affiliate; minimum 
wages are stated as forty-five cents an 
hour for male labor and thirty cents 
an hour for female labor; maximum 
hours in mechanical departments are 
to be uniform throughout the whole in- 
dustry, with the provision that there 
shall not be more than forty hours in 
any single week, nor more than eight 
hours in any one day. Provision also is 
made for emergency work. 

The printing industry is defined in 
the N. E. A. code as follows: 

“The printing industry shall be con- 
sidered to include all processes for re- 
production for purpose of private use, 
sale or re-sale of all typed and illus- 
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trated matter, and it shall include all 
printing plants, in whole or in part, 
privately or publicly owned, supported, 
or operated by persons, partnerships, 
corporations or associations.” 

Lithographers met in Chicago, July 
13 and 14, under the auspices of the 
Lithographers National Association, to 
formulate their Code of Fair Compe- 
tition which is substantially like that of 
the printing industry. Under this code, 
the administration is vested in the as- 
sociation; all persons in the industry 
are required to furnish statistical infor- 
mation to the association when and as 
requested, and the expense of adminis- 
tering the code shall be met by levying 
against all units in the industry, “sub- 
ject to the operation of this code, upon 
a fair and equitable basis to be deter- 
mined by the Lithographers National 
Association membership.” 

It is also provided that the non-pay- 
ment of any dues or assessments so 
levied shall constitute a code violation. 

Announcement was made following 
the meeting of the national executive 


committee of thirty-six, representing 
the printers, that certain sub-commit- 
tees had been named for the purpose of 
carrying out those obligations placed 
upon the committee in the code. The 
personnel of these committees, as an- 
nounced by Secretary Deviny, is: 

Rules of procedure committee: H. J. 
Fischer, of Chicago, chairman; R. M. 
Havens, Kansas City, Missouri; Oscar 
T. Wright, Washington. 

Committee on finance and budget: 
Oscar T. Wright, Washington, chair- 
man; J. Stewart Jamieson, New York 
City; Earl R. Britt, St. Louis; T. F. 
Kenny, Newark, and Harry O. Owen, 
of Chicago. 

Recodification committee: Harold P. 
Winchester, Albany, New York, chair- 
man; George H. Cornelius, Indianapo- 
lis; H. F. Ambrose, Nashville. 

Committee to confer with all allied 
groups on harmonizing codes: John R. 
Demarest, of New Haven, Connecticut, 
chairman; George K. Hebb, Detroit; 
E. J. Mordaunt, New York City; L. A. 


Ireland, San Francisco. 


A Forward Step in Technique of Relief Printing 


Is Indicated by This Month’s Frontispiece 


_ ALERT to give printers the first 
possible look at what is new and 
worth while in printing progress, THE 
INLAND PRINTER invites attention to its 
frontispiece this month. It is printed on 
rough stock in water-color inks from 
120-line, four-color process halftones. 
It is the first time a result of this kind 
has been achieved in this manner, re- 
ports Louis Flader, commissioner of 
the American Photo-Engravers Associ- 
ation, who planned the piece. 

The frontispiece is a duplicate of the 
tip-in used in the formal invitation for 
the American Photo-Engravers Associ- 
ation convention, to be held in Chicago 
on September 7, 8, and 9. It was first 
planned, Flader states, to prove that 
fine-screen halftones could be printed 
on rough stock with distinctive effect. 

Neither accident nor luck had any 
part in the final result. The procedure 
was carefully planned in advance and 
expectations were fulfilled. It is proof, 
Flader emphasizes, that metal plates, 
including fine-screen halftones, can be 
printed well on exceptionally rough- 
and on uncoated papers. Of course, for 
some types of work, water-color inks 
are better than oil inks. 

The plates are used by permission of 
the American Photo-Engravers Associ- 


ation, and were made by the Rogers 
Engraving Company, Chicago. Printing 
is by Marshall-Jackson Company, also 
located in Chicago. 

Superintendent A. J. Freer, Marshall- 
Jackson, states that the piece was run 
on a vertical type of press at 3,100 im- 
pressions an hour. No rubber blanket 
was used. Virkotype overlay and two 
cut-outs of enamel stock were used in 
the packing, other makeready consist- 
ing of minor underlaying of the plates. 
Impression was comparatively heavy, 
but the stock is sufficiently resilient to 
avoid embossing on impression. Tenak 
composition was the mounting material 
used under the process plates. 

The scene chosen for this inspiring 
example of what can be done by a well 
planned combination of photoengrav- 
ing and letterpress printing is the fa- 
mous Michigan Avenue link bridge in 
Chicago, showing the Wrigley Build- 
ing at the left and the Tribune Tower 
in the center background. 

“This piece is proof that the possi- 
bilities of photoengraving and of relief 
printing are far from exhausted,” Com- 
missioner Flader says. “Recent devel- 
opments have been an incentive toward 
finer effects by the use of these veteran 
and justly popular methods.” 
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Code of Fair Competition 
for the Printing Industry 








A tentative code drafted by 75 of the country’s leading printers, and printed in 

The Inland Printer for July, was amended at a national congress of printers at 

Chicago on July 13 and 14. The amended code, the full text of which is given 

here, is in the form in which it is being sent to the members of the printers’ 

National Committee. Minor changes in form will probably be made before the 
Code is submitted to General Johnson, the Federal Administrator 


I. DEFINITION OF THE PRINTING IN- 
DUSTRY: The Printing Industry, as covered by 
this code, shall be understood to include all 
printing plants and all persons of whatsoever 
character manufacturing and/or selling print- 
ing to others and shall also include all private 
printing plants, all printing plants privately or 
publicly endowed or supported, also all printing 
plants operated by Federal, State, or Municipal 
authorities, and those that are subsidiaries of 
other groups, partnerships, corporations, and 
associations. 

II. EFFECTIVE DATE: The effective date of 
this code shall be August 31, 1933. If it shall 
not have been approved by the President of the 
United States on or before August 21, 1933, the 
effective date shall be ten days after the date of 
approval by the President. 

III. PURPOSE: To effectuate the policy of 
Title I, of the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
during the period of the emergency, by reduc- 
ing and relieving unemployment, improving the 
standards of labor, eliminating all competitive 
practices destructive of the interests of the pub- 
lic, the employes and employers, relieving the 
disastrous effects of over-capacity, and other- 
wise rehabilitating the printing industry; and 
by increasing the consumption of industrial and 
agricultural products by increasing purchasing 
power and in other respects, the following pro- 
visions are established as a Code of Fair Com- 
petition for the Printing Industry. 


IV. EMPLOYMENT REGULATIONS: The 
Printing Industry, as required by Section 7 (a) 
of Title I, of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, here subscribes to the following provisions 
which are conditions of this code: 


(1) That employes shall have the right to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing, and shall be 
free from the interference, restraint, or coer- 
cion of employers of labor, or their agents in 
the designation of such representatives or in 
self-organization or in other concerted activities 
for the purpose of collective bargaining or other 
mutual aid or protection: 

(2) That no employe and no one seeking em- 
ployment shall be required as a condition of em- 
ployment to join any company union or to re- 
frain from joining, organizing, or assisting a 
labor organization of his own choosing; and 

(3) That employers shall comply with the 
maximum hours of labor, minimum rates of 
pay, and other conditions of employment, ap- 
proved or prescribed by the President. 

It is clearly understood that the foregoing 
paragraphs shall not impair in any particular 
the constitutional rights of the employe and 
employer to bargain individually or collectively 
as may be mutually satisfactory to them; nor 
shall it impair the joint right of employer and 
employe to operate an open shop. 

Nothing in this code is to prevent the selec- 
tion, retention, and advancement of employes 
on the basis of their individual merit, without 
regard to their affiliation or non-affiliation with 
any labor organization. 


A. Working Hours: To effectuate the policy of 
this Code of Fair Competition, maximum hours 
of labor shall be uniform for the whole country. 
Standard working hours shall be forty hours a 
week for all mechanical employes, including any 
proprietors, supervisors, and foremen when do- 
ing mechanical work. When necessary, overtime 
and extra shifts shall be permitted, provided 
that no mechanical employe shall work more 
than the maximum of forty hours a week during 
the present emergency. It is not the intention 
of this paragraph to limit the number of days 
or shifts a plant may operate. 


In case of necessity, arising from an emer- 
gency or from the character of the work, or 
from the inability to obtain competent labor, 
permission may be granted by the Zone Execu- 
tive Committee, upon proper showing being 
made, to exceed the foregoing limitation, pro- 
vided such permission shall be granted only 
upon such conditions imposed by the Zone Ex- 
ecutive Committee as will make certain that no 
employe will work more than 1,040 hours in 
any six months. 


B. Minimum Wages: The minimum hourly 
wages for employes in the Printing Industry 
shall be 40 cents an hour for men, and 30 cents 
an hour for women, except learners and appren- 
tices. 


C. Other Wage and Working Conditions: Other 
wage and working conditions and complement 
of men shall be determined locally or regionally 
so as to establish uniform standards in each 
competitive district. 


D. Employment of Minors: Employment of 
minors under sixteen years of age in mechanical 
production is entirely prohibited. 


V. TRADE PRACTICE RULES: A. Costs and 
Accounting: Every printing house shall maintain 
an approved and adequate standard cost-finding 
system and approved and adequate standard ac- 
counting methods. The National Executive Com- 
mittee shall promulgate a formula for setting up 
such cost and accounting systems. 


B. Secret Rebates: The secret payment or al- 
lowance of rebates, commissions, credits, or un- 
earned discounts, whether in the form of money 
or otherwise, or secretly extending to certain 
purchasers special services or privileges not ex- 
tended to all purchasers under like terms or 
conditions, constitutes a violation of this code. 


C. Fraudulent and Deceptive Practices: Mis- 
leading or deceiving customers with respect to 
the quantity, quality, grade, or substance of 
stock or other elements entering into the com- 
pleted work, constitutes a violation of this code. 


D. Defamation of Competitors: The defamation 
of competitors by falsely imputing to them dis- 
honorable conduct, inability to perform con- 
tracts, questionable credit standing, or by other 
false statements or representations, or by false 
disparagement of the grade or quality of their 
product with the purpose of misleading or de- 
ceiving purchaser or of injuriously affecting 
the business of such competitors, constitutes a 
violation of this code. 


E. Breach of Contract: Any attempt to avoid 
contractual obligations or maliciously inducing 
or attempting to induce the breech of existing 
contracts between competitors and their cus- 
tomers by any false or deceptive means what- 
soever, or interfering with or obstructing the 
performance of any such contractual duties or 
services by any such means, with the purpose 
of .unduly hampering, injuring or embarrassing 
competitors in their business, constitutes a vio- 
lation of this code. 

F. Commercial Bribery: Directly or indirectly 
to give or permit to be given or offer to give 
money or anything of value to agents, em- 
ployes, or representatives of customers or pros- 
pective customers or to agents, employes or 
representatives of competitors’ customers or 
prospective customers, or principals as an in- 
ducement to influence their employes or prin- 
cipals to purchase or to contract to purchase 
printing or other commodities from the maker 
of such gift or offer, or to influence such em- 
ployes or principals to refrain from dealing or 
contracting to deal with competitors, consti- 
tutes a violation of this code. 

G. Competitors’ Employes: Maliciously entic- 
ing away the employes of competitors with the 
purpose and effect of unduly hampering, in- 
juring, or embarrassing competitors in their 
business, constitutes a violation of this code. 

H. Pirating of Designs: Pirating ideas, designs, 
drawings, sketches, dummies, or copy of any 
product that has been submitted to a prospec- 
tive customer by a competitor, constitutes a 
violation of this code. 

I. False Records: Wilfully maintaining an in- 
accurate, improper, or false method of deter- 
mining cost, constitutes a violation of this code. 

J. Firm Bidding: This industry approves the 
one-bid policy on competitive bidding, and any 
practice of fictitious bids for the purpose of de- 
ceiving competitors or purchasers, or any at- 
tempt through connivance to have all the bids 
rejected to the end that a more advantageous 
position may be secured in new bidding, con- 
stitutes a violation of this code. 

K. Specifications and Prices: When an unsuc- 
cessful bidder feels that the successful bidder 
has quoted an unfair price, he may demand 
that the successful bidder shall show the spe- 
cifications and prices of the order to the Zone 
Committee or its agent, who shall determine 
whether any infraction of the code has been 
committed. The Zone Committee or its agent 
shall have authority to obtain from other bid- 
ders all information they shall have concern- 
ing the work and their negotiations concerning 
same. 

L. General Rules: The National Executive Com- 
mittee shall prepare general rules to govern 
the operation of the industry. Each district 
shall prepare general trade rules to govern the 
operation of the units therein. All such rules 
before becoming effective shall be approved by 
the National Executive Committee so that they 
may be properly codrdinated. 


VI. STABILIZATION OF MARKET VALUE: 
To enable the Printing Industry, which is com- 
posed of many small manufacturing units pro- 
ducing printed matter to the specified order of 
its customers, to protect itself from ignorance 
and inadequate cost knowledge and unfair com- 
petition, and to accomplish the purposes of the 
National Recovery Act to maintain fair wages, 
increase mass purchasing power, and contrib- 
ute to the welfare of Government, no print- 
ing shall be sold for less than the fair cost of 
production determined upon the principles of 
a standard cost accounting system recom- 
mended by the National Executive Committee. 

(a) Every printer shall be required to main- 
tain a standard cost accounting system, or de- 
termine production cost values and individual 
job costs upon departmental economic hourly 
cost rates established by the Executive Com- 
mittee of his zone, based upon the cost records 
of representative plants kept in conformity 
with the principles of cost accounting to be 
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recommended by the National Executive Com- 
mittee, subject to the inspection of an author- 
ized representative of the Zone Executive Com- 
mittee. 

(b) Based upon the records required in par- 
agraph (a), and/or such other data_and in- 
formation deemed acceptable, the Executive 
Committee of a zone may compile and publish, 
or indorse and approve, minimum cest sched- 
ules for such classes of printing as may be 
deemed practical. 

(c) The plan of stabilization shall immedi- 
ately be based upon costs and administered 
under such rules as may be established by the 
Executive Committee of a zone. The plan of 
stabilization and cost schedules in each zone 
shall be filed with the National Executive Com- 
mittee, and periodically be compared with the 
plans of adjacent zones through such commit- 
tee. 

(d) Existing written contracts shall be left 
to the negotiation of a printer and his cus- 
tomer. 


VII. SPECIAL COMPETITION: No state (in- 
cluding political subdivisions thereof), church, 
educational, charitable, welfare, penal, or sim- 
ilar type of institution, which is publicly en- 
dowed or supported in whole or in part by 
contributions or which is exempt from the pay- 
ment of any local, State, or Federal taxes what- 
soever, shall sell the product of any printing 
plant which it may own, or control by trust, 
or operate, in competition with commercial 
business enterprises manufacturing printing. 


VIII. ASSESSMENTS FOR ADMINISTRA- 
TION: All units in the printing industry oper- 
ating under the provisions of this code shall be 
required to meet their proportionate share of 
the expense of the administration of the code, 
both regionally and nationally. Failure to meet 
these obligations promptly shall constitute a vio- 
lation of this code. 


IX. MEMBERSHIP: The associations oper- 
ating under the provisions of this code shall 
impose no inequitable restrictions on admis- 
sion to membership therein and shall be truly 
representative of the Printing Industry. 


X. MONOPOLIES: No provision in this code 
shall be interpreted or applied in such a man- 
ner as to promote monopolies, permit or en- 
courage unfair competition, eliminate or oppress 
small enterprises, or discriminate against them. 


XI. PRESIDENTIAL POWERS: The Presi- 
dent of the United States may from time to 
time cancel or modify any order, approval, li- 
cense, rule, or regulation issued with respect 
to this code. 

The President may impose any conditions he 
deems necessary for the protection of con- 
sumers, competitors, employes, and others in 
furtherance of the public interest. 


XII. AMENDMENTS: Such of the provisions 
of this code as are not required to be included 
therein by the National Industrial Recovery 
Act may, with the approval of the President, 
be modified or eliminated if it appears that the 
public needs are not being served thereby, and 
as changes in circumstances or experiences 
may indicate. They shall remain in effect un- 
less and until so modified or eliminated or 
until the expiration of the Act. It is contem- 
plated that from time to time supplementary 
provisions to this code or additional codes will 
be submitted for the approval of the Presi- 
dent to prevent unfair competition in price and 
other unfair and destructive competitive prac- 
tices and to effectuate the other purposes and 
policies of Title I of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act and which shall not conflict with 
the provisions thereof. 

If any provision of this code is declared in- 
valid or unenforceable, the remaining provisions 
shall nevertheless continue in full force and 
effect the same as if they had been separately 
presented for approval and approved by the 
President. 
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9,000,000 Printing Prospects! 


HE BEST NEWS to reach printers, since the passage of the Na- 
T tional Recovery Act, went into effect throughout the country 
on August 1. The voluntary recovery codes sent to 5,000,000 
employers by President Roosevelt became effective then. 

Each firm signing the President’s code is permitted to use the 
N. R. A. insignia on stationery, in advertising pieces, on plac- 
ards, hangers, stickers, and other printed matter. 

Printers who have signed the code may obtain official permis- 
sion to make up such emblems for use in all printing ordered by 
employers who have signed. The Government agrees to furnish 
drawings of the emblem gratis on request, as long as they last. 
Five million prospects for new and more colorful printing of all 
kinds offered to printers! 


Regulations concerning use of the official insignia are: 


The N. R. A. official emblem is the property of the United 
States Government. It may not be used or reproduced without 
authority of the N. R. A. Regulations permit the use of this em- 
blem by all employers who sign the President’s reemployment 
agreement, and all consumers signing special agreement. 

By application to the N. R. A., any responsible manufacturer 
will be authorized to make and offer for sale hangers, cards, 
and stickers, provided (a) he agrees to conform to regulations 
to prevent the emblem coming into the hands of employers not 
authorized to use it; (b) he himself has signed the President’s 
agreement and is authorized to use the emblem; and (c) he will 
sell at a reasonable price. 

Any manufacturer of stationery, or advertising matter, in- 
cluding labels, is authorized to reproduce the emblem on behalf 
of any employer who files with him a written statement that he 
has signed the President’s reemployment agreement, and who 
affixes the 184-inch sticker thereto. 

Information regarding manufacturers (printers, lithograph- 
ers, and others) authorized to supply the emblem will be issued 
by the N. R. A. from time to time. 

Newspapers, magazines, and other publications are author- 
ized to reproduce the emblem in the advertisement of any em- 
ployer who files with the publisher a written statement that he 
has signed the President’s agreement, and affixes a 13-inch off- 
cial sticker thereto. 

The Government offers printers a golden opportunity, but it 
is up to the printers to obtain permission to use the emblem and 
to let customers know they are so authorized. 

Later approval of a Code of Fair Competition for the printing 
industry will supersede the general agreements, which if signed 
require an employer to pay a minimum of forty cents an hour 
to shop workers, and to limit the workweek to thirty-five hours, 
except that six weeks of forty hours are permitted prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1934, to avoid undue hardship. 
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Chicago Ready to Greet Craftsmen 


Inspiring convention program, trips to the big 


printing and lithographing plants, and World’s 


Fair give annual gathering here a triple appeal 


HEN the members of the Inter- 

W national Association of Print- 

ing House Craftsmen come to 
Chicago for their annual convention 
on August 21, 22, and 23, they should 
be prepared for three crowded days 
and nights of education and enter- 
tainment. That is the word Craig R. 
Spicher, president of the Chicago 
club and general convention chair- 
man, is passing down the line. 

The convention sessions proper 
will provide enlightenment on the 
year’s developments and progress in 
printing processes, methods, and in 
management. Inspiration for the on- 
coming year will be contained in the 
talks scheduled. Tours to printing 
plants in Chicago also will provide 
opportunity for craftsmen to view 
recent advancements in actual oper- 
ation under production conditions. 


Sessions in mornings 

Sessions of the convention will be 
limited to the morning hours. On 
Monday afternoon, craftsmen will 
tour printing plants, lithographing 
houses, and similar points of inter- 


Hagen has been in constant touch 
with the convention committee and with 
International Secretary Lee Augustine. 
He is enthused over the probability 
of an all-time attendance record. 








est. On Tuesday, tours will include 
manufacturing plants and display 
rooms of press builders, the paper 
houses, and other printing suppliers. 
Wednesday afternoon will be Crafts- 
men’s Day at A Century of Progress. 

It is expected that craftsmen will 
be particularly interested in seeing 
the miniature papermaking machine 
in operation, the Gutenberg press 
replica, and the several exhibits of 
fine printing and bookmaking. 

A high point of the opening day 
ceremonies will come when Interna- 
tional President Fred J. Hagen wel- 
comes his fellow craftsmen to his 
own home city. President Hagen has 
always been one of the most enthusi- 
astic boosters of the educational pro- 
gram of the craftsmen’s clubs. He is 
vice-president of the Workman Manu- 
facturing Company, president of the 
Old Time Printers Association of Chi- 
cago, and serves on the school board 
of the Open Shop Employing Printers 
Association in addition. 





FRED J. HAGEN 


President of the International Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen welcomes fellow workers in graphic arts to Chicago 


“We are preparing for more than a 
thousand delegates,” Hagen said. “Our 
plans are such that we can accommo- 
date fifteen hundred or two thousand 
without difficulty. All who attend will 
find the convention worth while. 

“Of course, we have stressed the ne- 
cessity for advance hotel reservations, 
because we cannot guarantee rooms for 


those who will not be sure of attend- 
ing until the last minute. Craftsmen 
should remember that Chicago’s hotels 
are quite full and, if reservations have 
not already been sent to Mustoe Given, 
they should be taken care of at once. 

“The opportunity to visit Chicago’s 
printing and lithographing plants, the 
convention itself, and A Century of 
Progress offer a combination hard to 
beat. We think it ideal. 

“Craig R. Spicher, president of the 
Chicago club and conven- 
tion chairman, tells me that 
his coworkers have outdone 
themselves in preparing a 
cordial welcome and worth- 
while time in Chicago for 
every delegate and guest. I 
feel sure they will feel more 
than repaid for attending 
the convention.” 

President Hagen has fol- 
lowed the development of 
the industrial recovery leg- 
islation and also the Code 
of Fair Competition for the 
printing industry. He also 
attended the conference at 
which the code was adopted. 


What is in prospect 

“Management in our in- 
dustry,” he said, “is going 
to depend on craftsmen to 
make the code work—to as- 
sure profitable operations 
under its provisions. Make 
no mistake about it—econ- 
omies in management alone 
will not make unprofitable 
plants over into profitable 
business, just because of the 
code adopted. 

“The code places a pre- 
mium on modern methods 
and practices, on economi- 
cal production of printed 
matter. And it requires each 
printer to sell at cost plus a 
profit. That puts it squarely 
up to the craftsmen in each 
plant. They should recom- 
mend to management the changes nec- 
essary for most economical production 
to bring those costs down. Our educa- 
tional work keeps craftsmen abreast of 
the industry’s progress, it keeps them 
alive to possibilities in their work. 

“Our motto, ‘Share Your Knowl- 
edge,’ has given craftsmen the edge in 
knowing how and when to use advances 
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made by our industry. It is their train- 
ing, their knowledge, which will enable 
the plants that employ them to benefit 
most fully from the code. 

“The law and the code forbid under- 
cost selling, impose hour- and wage 
limitations, all of which are enforced 
by severe penalties. These are primar- 
ily the problems of management, but a 
clearer understanding of them places a 
greater emphasis on the results crafts- 
men are enabled to obtain by improved 
use of equipment and intelligent sched- 
uling of production. 


Invites all to share 

“It naturally follows that plants not 
operated by craftsmen are under a han- 
dicap. We cordially invite the progres- 
sive men in such plants to join our 
‘ranks, and to avail themselves of the 
knowledge we desire to offer them.” 

President Hagen’s own enthusiasm 
is shared by Chairman Spicher. Com- 
menting on the program for the coming 
convention, he stated, “we are fortu- 
nate in having as the heads of our vari- 
ous committees—who also acted as a 
program committee—the general man- 
agers, production chiefs, and superin- 
tendents of a number of Chicago’s best 
printing and lithographing concerns. 

“These men are out on the firing 
line. They know what information is 
vital to their work, what the younger 
men in the ranks need to learn and 
want to know as part of their voca- 
tional education. As a result, they have 
built a program which is keyed to the 
moment, and which fills the bill. 











Harry L. Gage, vice-president, Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, talks on future technique 
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Craig R. Spicher, president of Chicago club, 
serves as general chairman of the convention 


“Tt is not a one-man proposition, nor 
is it one-sided. We have a well rounded 
series of talks and exhibits which are 
sure to prove helpful and attractive to 
craftsmen attending the convention.” 

Chairman Spicher, commenting on 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
emphasized that, although the Code 
of Fair Competition was management’s 
problem rather than that of the crafts- 
men, the Chicago club has a recovery 
committee on the job headed by Leo 
McShane, to study and analyze the act 
for the benefit of members. 

As chairman, Spicher will call the 
convention to order at nine o’clock on 
Monday morning, August 21. The in- 
vocation will be given by the Rev. Har- 
old C. Case, pastor of the North Shore 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

International President Hagen will 
then introduce William H. Sleepeck, 
president of the Master Printers’ Fed- 


eration of Chicago, also, by the way, a_ 


member of the Chicago Craftsmen’s 
club. Sleepeck will welcome the visitors 
to Chicago on behalf of the club and 
the printing industry of the city. He 
is noted for his gift of golden oratory. 
Thomas E. Cordis, international first 
vice-president, of San Francisco, will 
respond on behalf of the association. 
President Hagen will then declare 
the convention in session, and introduce 
his official family. Chairman Spicher 
will take up the gavel at that point to 
introduce the first speaker, Harry L. 


Gage, vice-president of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company. 

His talk will be on “Future Tech- 
nique in the Graphic Arts.” He will be 
followed by Harry E. Roulfs, president 
of the National Vocational Institute, 
who speaks on “What the Executive 
Should Know in the Selection of and 
Training of Men.” 


Discuss offset platemaking 


At the Tuesday morning session, El- 
lis Bassist, Chicago lithography techni- 
cian, talks on “The Making of Offset 
Press Plates.” Elmer G. Voigt, the su- 
perintendent of the Western Printing 
and Lithographing Company, Racine, 
Wisconsin, follows with a discourse 
on “Teamwork Between Administrative 
and Manufacturing Divisions.” A “sur- 
prise” program, arranged by the Pa- 
cific Coast Society of Printing House 
Craftsmen, will be a feature of the ses- 
sion. Philip J. McAteer, Boston, gives 
‘An Intimate Talk to Executives.” 

At the Wednesday session, Ollie Wat- 
son, production manager, printing di- 
vision, Brigdens, Limited, of Toronto, 
Canada, and former international presi- 
dent, will speak on “Production Man- 
agement.” Ollie is reputed to be one of 
the best informed men on all angles of 
the industry in America. L. W. Clay- 
bourn, president of Claybourn Process 
Corporation, Milwaukee, talks next on 
“Precision Printing Standards and New 
Methods in a Century of Progress.” 

Election of international officers and 
other closing business of the convention 
will be transacted at this session. 


Ollie Watson, international past president, is 
noted as authority on production management 
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De Witt A. Patterson of the Chicago 
club has arranged an inspiring list of 
exhibits and experts will be on hand to 
explain them to craftsmen. Included 
are rubber rollers, rubber plates, silk- 
screen printing, sheet gravure, offset, 
electrotyping, photoengraving, compos- 
ing methods, pre-makeready methods, 
and bindery methods. In addition, the 
Lanston Monotype Machine Company 
has provided an exhibit showing vari- 
ous steps in offset platemaking. A rep- 
resentative will be in attendance. 

Entertainment plans have been care- 
fully worked out. Registration begins 
on Sunday and a roof garden party on 
the Stevens Hotel roof promenade will 
be the high spot Sunday evening. 


Lake cruise is scheduled 


Monday evening the steamer “Theo- 
dore Roosevelt” will carry craftsmen 
and their guests along the lake shore. 
Lighting effects of A Century of Prog- 
ress, the famous Chicago skyline, and 
other sights will vie for attention with 
dancing. It has cost the Chicago club 
$1,000 to charter the ship exclusively 
for craftsmen. Capacity is 2,500. The 
trip is included in the registration fee. 
Tuesday evening is given over to a 
“speechless” banquet, with dancing fol- 
lowing the dinner. 

Mrs. Douglas C. McMurtrie, wife of 
the typographic director of the Ludlow 
Typograph Company, is in charge of 
entertainment of the ladies accompany- 
ing craftsmen to the convention. Her 
committee will be in attendance at the 
registration desk from Sunday noon on. 

Full-day entertainments are being 
arranged. The feature of the Monday 
schedule is luncheon and entertainment 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, famous 
the world around for its beach-walk. 
On Tuesday, an auto tour of famous 
spots in Chicago will be made. 

Chairman Spicher states that a souve- 
nir program is being prepared for the 
convention which every craftsman will 
treasure. The booklet will present an 
interesting schedule of the convention, 
including all talks, exhibits, and so on, 
together with information about worth- 
while things to see in Chicago. 

Space is provided for memoranda on 
all the talks and exhibits, and several 
pages for autographs are included. 

Convention headquarters are now in 
Craig R. Spicher’s office, 207 Transpor- 
tation Building, at 608 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. All hotel and certifi- 
cate reservations may be sent there. On 
and after August 20, headquarters will 
be at the north end of the third floor, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 





Claycatures Add an Unusual Touch 
to Informal Printed Matter 


T THE constant search by printers for 
new art ideas to offer customers and 
prospects, many good and some poor 
ideas are given consideration. 

Among the good ones worth thinking 
about is the claycature, developed by 





Bruce Shanks, cartoonist of the Buffalo “Times,” working on 
a claycature. He explains on this page how the work is done 


Bruce Shanks, a staff cartoonist of the 
Buffalo Times. He works from photos, 
using modeling clay such as is used in 
schools. Here is how he does it. 

“Of most importance in making a 
claycature,” Shanks says, “is to choose 
a character having features good for ex- 
aggeration. Plain faces are extremely 
difficult to do effectively.” 

Shanks models a pound and one-half 
of the clay into the rough outlines of 
the head, working on a flat surface. He 
works with the clay about two and one- 
half inches in depth. Shanks finds it is 
easier to get the three-dimension effect 
when the clay is this deep. 

His only tools are a knife, a match, 
and his hands. Cream-colored clay on 
a gray cardboard background, he finds, 
gives the best results. 

Shanks keeps a ball of the clay to one 
side, and pinches off pieces for use as 
nose, ears, chin, and so on. Of course, 
these additions have to be blended into 
the main lump smoothly. 

When molded, a head should have as 
many rough spots as possible, he adds, 





so that the camera can bring out shad- 
ows in those places for “detail.” 

After the claycature is finished, it is 
photographed to provide flat copy for 
the photoengraver. Little retouching is 
necessary on the photo. 

The ordinary halftone 
screen “kills” any remain- 
ing defects in the work, 
giving an effect of depth 
in the finished cut, as may 
be seen in the claycature 
of Primo Carnera shown, 
made for NEA service. 

The need for features 
which stand exaggeration 
and of providing shadow 
spots is clearly shown in 
this specimen of Shanks’ 
new art method. 

The eyes are dug into it. 
Some little practice is nec- 
essary to do this success- 
fully, as knowledge of the 
shadows which will result, 
and use of them to em- 
phasize the eyes, is im- 
portant. This can “make” 
the claycature, or leave it 
“just another lump of the 
clay” even after the clay- 
cature is done. 

Before printers suggest 
use of this type of illustration to cus- 
tomers, it would be best to make con- 
tact with an artist or cartoonist capable 
of doing the work. The claycatures can 
spruce up informal printed matter, but 
printers should be sure of their ground. 





Primo Carnera, heavyweight boxing champ, 
makes an excellent subject for a claycature 
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This Month’s Cover Is Work 
of St. Louis Craftsman 


This month’s cover is the fourth prize 
winner in the recent cover contest con- 
ducted by THE INLAND PRINTER. It is 
the design of Ernst Lindemann, of the 
staff of the well known Warwick Ty- 
pographers, prominent St. Louis firm. 

It received points 
from eight judges. 
One ranked it first, 
two placed it second, 
another gave it third 
place. Some praised 
it highly for ingenu- 
ity in design. 

Lindemann, its de- 
signer, came to this 
country from Ger- 
many in 1930. He 
soon became connected with the War- 
wick Typographers, and has remained 
with that firm since. Like the others 
who placed covers high in the ranking, 
he was not satisfied with learning the 
printing trade alone. Lindemann went 
to night school in Luebeck, Germany, 
during his apprenticeship, studying the 
making of cuts, drawing, and layout. 





ERNST 
LINDEMANN 


When a German apprentice is ready 
to go out as a typographer, he must 
pass an examination. After Lindemann 
did so, he entered the employ of Wer- 
ner & Hoernig, still seeking experience. 

The post-war depression cost him his 
position, as it did thousands of others. 
Lindemann wanted to come to America, 
but was penniless. Until 1924 he sup- 
ported himself by selling his sketches. 
At that time he obtained work with 
the house of Charles Coleman. 

Six years later he had saved enough 
to enable him to come to America, and 
headed for St. Louis, where he has lived 
since. Lindemann still continues his 
studies. His work, as shown by the prize 
cover, still has a strong Germanic in- 
fluence, but he finds American art and 
layout intensely interesting. The blend- 
ing of the two schools of design should 
enable him to develop a distinctive in- 
dividual style as time passes. 

Lindemann’s design is an excellent 
example of what can be done with rules 
and type in creating type pictures. This 
form of work has been a hobby with 
many typographers. Too few have de- 
veloped their interest in it to the extent 
of commercializing such designs. 

Lindemann’s entry is the third of the 
contest covers to be used on THE INn- 
LAND PRINTER. Others will be so used 
during the coming months so that print- 
ers can study them as a basis for de- 
signs requested by customers. 
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New Contest Seeks Your Ideas 
on Typography of 1950 


HE RECENT CONTEST sponsored 
Thy The Museum of Modern Art, 
for a poster of an exhibit in 1950, 
aroused so much interest and dis- 
cussion that THE INLAND PRINTER 
has decided to use the same copy 
for its new contest, which starts 
with this announcement and closes 
October 10, 1933. The copy, rules, 
and awards are shown below. 

Most of the entries in The Mu- 
seum of Modern Art contest were 
by artists and layout men, although 
of course all leading designs were 
later rendered in type. 


* * THE COPY 


It is our desire to see what com- 
positors and, yes, typographers can 
do with the same subject matter. 
Remember, the poster is presumed 
to be an exposition of 1950 typog- 
raphy and layout, and not of 1933. 
The comment made on some en- 
tries in the contest of The Museum 
of Modern Art was that many of 
the posters looked more like book 
title pages than posters or placards. 

Can typographers glance ahead 
twenty years? This contest should 
tell. Too, it ought to produce some 
interesting ideas. 


x * 








THE MUSEUM OF 
MODERN ART 


Exhibition of Modern 
Painting and Sculpture 


January 1 to March 31,1950 


Hours: DAILY 10 a.m.10 6PM. 
SUNDAYS 2 P.M. TO 6 P.M. 


Admission Free except Mondays and Fridays 








The Rules 
1. Submit 12 proofs. Use black 


ink on white paper only. Color 
is forbidden this time. 


2. Sheet size is 7 by 10 inches. 
Only type, typographical orna- 
ments, patterns cut in blank 
metal, rubber plate material, 
and linoleum permitted. 


3. Proofs must be mailed FLAT. 
Contestant’s name and address 
must appear on the reverse of 
only one proof. 


4. Decision of judges to be se- 
lected by the editor will be final. 

5. Contest closes October 10, 1933. 
Entries must be addressed to 
Contest Editor of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, at 205 West Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 


The Awards 

Five prizes are offered. First is 
$15; second is $10; third, $5.00; 
fourth, a one-year subscription to 
THe INLAND Printer; fifth, six- 
month subscription. 


Winners in the business card contest will be announced in the Sep- 
tember issue, at which time leading card designs will be shown. 
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Victorian Types Cast Romantic Spell 


Writer declares old type styles of former years 


have sentimental appeal which will win atten- 


tion for today’s selling message and offers proof 


HAT KIND of types do people 

W like? We should say that types 

are a great deal like pictures— 

they appear significant when they click 
with facts in our own minds. 

A man in Davenport, who has never 
been away from the home town, will 
overlook errors in an artist’s concep- 
tion of a dramatic moment at a bull- 


butcher, the baker, the dry cleaner, the 
laundryman, the plumber, electrician, 
and all the other enterprising Ameri- 
cans in business in the complete little 
universe in which he spent his youth. 
Or like the quaint old types used in the 
advertisements in the barber shop pink 
sheets (every generation has its own) 
of his early shaving days. Such print- 

ing clicks with facts and 











GOLD RUN 
OLD BOWERY 
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thoughts in his mind, with 
the result that you get a 
conscious reaction to your 
choice of typography. 

So, what is true for the 
picture is true about the 
type. Its significance, and 
therefore some of its effi- 
cacy when employed in a 
decorative-pictorial sense, 











Three grand old fancy letters of Victorian days, now turn 
up under new, appealing names for twentieth-century users 


fight in Madrid, or a bus smashup on a 
prominent corner in Cape Town. But 
put an advertisement under his nose 
with a picture in it of a scrap in the 
bleachers at a local ball game, or of a 
traffic jam on his own Main Street, and 
in a few seconds he solves the puzzle 
—you have a critic. 

And so it is, we think, with types. 
Sub- (to say nothing of super-) classic 
lines in the design of the roman capi- 
tals in an ornate typographic set-up of 
the “Prayer to the Acropolis” are ob- 
scured in the blaze of noon for the man 
on the go in the street. 


Boyhood’s favorite faces 


But, send to him printing with some 
homely old type in it—one line or two 
with a wistful look about it like the 
old-time types of boyhood days, used 
on the front covers of “Nick Carter 
and the Stolen Necklace,” or “Frank 
Merriwell’s Last Ball Game,” and the 
Boy’s Own Golden Weekly. Or perhaps 
hand-me-down types used in the neigh- 
borhood movie program and on the 
dodgers and cards distributed by the 





*Fred T. Singleton is on the sales promo- 
tional staff of the American Type Founders 
Company, and interested in spirited types. 


depends as much upon the 
looker as on the typesetter. 
This fundamental feature 
of all psychological esthetics, so often 
neglected in designing print intended 
to be influential, should be considered. 
We believe that folks like to take cracks 
at pictures and a type set-up quickly 
(that is, reading as they run), with- 
out having to make an analysis of them. 
If the truth in the picture is obvious, if 


* By FRED T.SINGLETON* 


the type set-up gets a kick out of the 
old subconsciousness, we perform the 
jigsaw—we like them. 

The craft of the typographer, like 
the craft of the writer and the artist, 
although in a lesser degree, consists in 
manipulating the contents of other peo- 
ple’s minds—it is not what we like but 
what they like that counts. And if the 
typeman is going to step up and take 
his rightful position alongside of the 
writer and the artist, in the art of influ- 
encing men and women with cold type 
and engravings, he must accept this 
condition as a matter of fact. 


Points to remember 


People see when they become con- 
scious of an object of vision; they look 
when they make a conscious and direct 
endeavor to see. But they behold when 
they fix sight and mind with distinct- 
ness and consideration upon something 
that has become clear before the eyes. 

Now, we want people to behold our 
type set-ups, as well as our pictures, 
and not just to see them. When we use 
messy, shapeless pictures, and types de- 
signed on Mount Olympus or in some 
up-to-date engineering laboratory, and 
which make minds ramble hopelessly 
to all sorts of conclusions we never in- 
tended them to make, we merely bring 
out the fact that the looker, while per- 
haps knowing what we are trying to get 





Printed art of Victoria’s era, as depicted by an old Currier & Ives print of an estate home of 
the time. The original is in color, although its charm is due to the atmosphere of comfort 
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him to behold, does not see why. 
Practical good sense and self- 
criticism triumph much oftener 
in compelling story-typography 
when the typesetter makes the 
onlooker’s mind his composing 
stick-—when he drives the looker 
on to some certain point along 
the road of his own choice. 
“People naturally appreciate 
what is most familiar to them, 
as a horse turns naturally down 
the streets he knows.” If the task 





BARNUM 


Lived in broad 


sunshine 


for a few lines here—nineteenth 
century romanticists, they who 
“looked chiefly on the brighter 
sides of things”; high-steppers 
“blessed with a vigor and buoy- 
ancy of spirits”; Victorians who 


discovered that “this indeed 
is a beautiful, delightful world 
to those who have the tempera- 
ment, the resolution, and rare 
judgment to make it so.” 
Currier & Ives, Beadle & Ad- 


ams, P. T. Barnum, Jenny Lind, 








of making an influential illus- 
tration or high-flash type setup 
is going to start up a struggle 
between the thinking and feeling of the 
artist and the typesetter and the think- 
ing and feeling of the looker, it is bet- 
ter to make it “western.” That is, with 
-emotional or sentimental appeal to the 
mind by reason of its depicting famil- 
iar objects, scenes, and types, rather 
than either oriental or classical, with 
more limited appeal to the senses and 
“school-book learning.” 


Subject is important matter 


Thus, subject becomes the most im- 
portant element in the influential type 
composition, just as it “makes” the in- 
fluential picture. And it is our 
conviction that using hand-me- 


Fourth- and fifth-generation users of this “best seller” of the 
last century know it as “P. T. Barnum,” a sturdy knockabout 


the steamboat Lexington caught fire in 
Long Island Sound, with a loss of more 
than a hundred lives, and Nathaniel 
Currier (of Currier & Ives after 1852) 
flashed on the streets of New York a 
picture of the burning ship over seven 
columns of detailed description of the 
disaster. We close down our show next 
month just in time to hear the big band 
playing the “Star Spangled Banner” in 
the Grand Transept of the main build- 
ing at the Philadelphia Centennial Ex- 
position, July 4, 1876. 

Many great and near-great Yankee 
Victorians will be conjured up in type 


Tom Thumb, Buffalo Bill, Ned 
Buntline, Frank Leslie, A. T. 
Stewart, and Horace Greeley, 
Henry Ward Beecher, Susan B. An- 
thony, Jay Gould, Peter Cooper, Mark 
Twain, and many other spirited men 
and women of the Victorian decades 
will step cheerfully down to the foot- 
lights of our typographic stage for a 
brief twentieth-century appearance. 


Original Bowery Boy 


And we shall see again the original 
Bowery Boy, famous early American 
citizen, immortalized on the stage as 
“Mose” by Frank Chanfrau, and also 
in popular literature by Ned Buntline 
in his “Mysteries and Miseries of New 
York.” Buntline idealized the 
“B’hoy” as a red-headed youth, 





down subjects and types, even 
preferably “the readiest-made, 
threadbarest, second-hand ones, 
are the natural, legitimate, irre- 
placeable” ones with which to 
go out on to the streets in print- 
ing with pictures and typography 
planned to help sell goods. 
Better to have the womenfolk 
say, “ain’t that cute!” than to 
ask “what does it mean?” when 
your type set-up and pictures 
come to hand in the mail or 
from the newsdealer. “Smiles 
and tears of home ‘life” never 
fail. The wistful usually goes 
deeper because it expresses the 
longing of the human heart. 





Memory’s parade 

Therefore, in this, our 1933 
mood, we propose to exhibit on 
these pages some of the old-time 
types, which in our opinion ap- 
pear to have a quality of wist- 
fulness about them, and that are 
closely related to the homely, 
everyday life of the past. 

Next month we shall turn the 
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cylinder of our own panorama 
of American decorative types 
to three days after that “bitter 
January night in 1840,” when 
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There is a most modern look to that “Nightshade” line, yet it 
is a reproduction of an 1860 thriller—a four-color woodcut 
cover which was well liked during the dime novel’s palmy days 


driver of a butcher cart and 
dauntless champion of all down- 
trodden and of female virtue. 

The true Bowery B’hoy in the 
Victorian forties and fifties was 
a sort of sporting volunteer fire- 
man, who put the fun and ex- 
citement of running to all fires, 
working at the pump, or pulling 
the engine above pay or praise. 

Chanfrau played him at the 
old Olympic with trouser legs 
rolled up, coat over arm, plug 
hat drawn well over one eye, a 
stump of a cigar tilted upward, 
and jaw outthrust in a defiant, 
self-satisfied leer. 

His modest and surprised in- 
quiry, “Ain’t I doin’ my dooty?” 
whenever complimented on any 
daring rescue act “invariably 
caused the walls of the theater 
to totter with enthusiasm.” We 
shall take another look at him. 





Old, but ever young 


As for the old types—well, 
you shall see a display of the 
finest of them correlated to pic- 
torial souvenirs of a now van- 
ished but never to be forgotten 
America—our country, may it 
ever be YOUTHFUL, God bless it! 
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answered in this department. Replies, however, cannot be made by mail 


THE PROOFROOM 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly 4 By EDWARD N. TEALL 











Is or Are; Which Should be Used? 


There has been quite a bit of excitement 
in our office over whether we should say “Two 
times two is four” or “Two times two are 
four.” May we have a ruling on this point? 
It will be much appreciated.—Arkansas. 

First let it be said that you are not 
actually in error, whichever way you 
print it. There is good authority for 
either usage. Then, lest I be accused of 
sidestepping, or of straddling, let me 
hasten to say that while I would not 
oppose anyone’s right to say “are,” I 
would raise considerable rookus if any 
one tried to tell me I have no right to 
say “is’”—which happens to be, quite 
emphatically, my preference. 

Grammar school teachers probably 
insist on “are”; but grammar school 
teachers are frequently wrong in the 
teaching of their specialty. I imagine 
most arithmetic teachers in the lower 
grades insist on their pupils saying 
“Two times two are four,” and so on 
through the “times” tables. But I do 
not think that style is correct; and I do 
not think many of such teachers could 
present a satisfactory argument in sup- 
port of their liking for the plural. 

Probably most of them would say 
that “times” is plural. Others would 
say that as “four” is plural, so must be 
the combination that makes it. But that 
is inadequate reasoning, and I set it up 
only to knock it down. The simple fact 
is that “times” in this formula is not a 
plural noun, because it is not a noun. 
It is an adverb. The expression is equiv- 
alent to “Twice two is four.” 


The fulcrum on which the lever of 
argument must turn is that, in this sen- 
tence, “two” itself is not a plural; it is 
used as the name of a symbol. 


“Two twos are four” is correct. “Two 
times two is four,”’ however, is also cor- 
rect. In the latter sentence the meaning 
(on strictly grammatical grounds, not 
mere translation into another form of 
expression) is “Two (taken twice) is 
four.” Now some reader will have a lot 
of fun knocking out the words in the 
parenthesis and asking me if I would 
say “Two is four.” The quirk in this is 
that it shifts the ground of reasoning 
from grammar to arithmetic. 


The discussion which our Arkansas 
correspondent reports will never be sat- 
isfactorily settled unless and until it is 
understood that both the disputants are 
supported by good authority (though I 
think the best authority is that which 
declares for “is”). The point really to 
be settled is simply which style that 
particular office is to adopt. 


Spelling Out Address Is Problem 


What is the correct form of an address, as 
“268 Woodland Drive,” when written, instead 
of numerals? We are in doubt as to the plac- 
ing of capitals and hyphens.—Ontario. 

Customers who wish numbers spelled 
out in addresses are apt to be fussy, 
and the wise thing to do is to find out 
from them exactly what they wish. Let 
them give copy and agree to stand by 
the result. Probably most customers 
would prefer to use, for the sample 
address given, “Two hundred, sixty- 
eight Woodland Drive.” But then again, 
British usage places a comma after the 
house number, and in that case I would 
suggest this: “Two hundred sixty-eight, 
Woodland Drive.” However, as already 
noted, there is one way to make sure of 
giving satisfaction; and that is, con- 
sult the customer in advance. 


x x A Copy Suggestion x x 





Printed Heirlooms 


H™ is one way in which you 
can tell whether you need 
new printed matter: 


If your old catalog, booklet, or 
folder begins to look like an heir- 
loom; if the illustrations remind 
one of the dim past; if you can 
paraphrase the Honorable Daniel 
Webster’s lines: 


“Venerable letterhead, you 
have come down to us from a 
former generation—” 


Then it is truly time to repat- 
tern and reprint. 











The Lund Press, Minneapolis, gives this good 
advice in its magazine, “Topics in 10 Point” 





Is Ambitious Amidst Depression 


If you were a proofreader and copy editor 
with long and varied experience, and wanted 
a better position, where would you try? My 
present position is good, but it offers no ad- 
vancement, and I want to be ready for some 
better work when the business situation im- 
proves. In New York, commuting is a tedi- 
ous problem. Chicago has cold winters. I 
realize we are not yet out of the woods as 
regards our economic situation, but all the 
more reason—and opportunity—for looking 
ahead. I should be grateful for any sugges- 
tions you may be able to offer.—Texas. 

It is good to be ambitious; better, to 
be ambitious and reasonable. No doubt 
proofreaders are being hired here and 
there, even now; but how to give a help- 
ful answer to the seeker after advance- 
ment is well past me. For every opening 
there are, I suppose, a hundred appli- 
cants well qualified for the work. 

This letter indicates a certain rest- 
lessness in which at times we all share. 
But most of us have to take it out in 
dreaming of things as they might be. 
Far be it from me to give any counsels 
of despair; but the simple truth is, this 
is the kind of problem each worker has 
to solve for himself or herself. Prob- 
ably the querist knows just as much 
about it as I do, but is reaching out 
for the unattainable. 

The simple “hoss sense” of the situ- 
ation is this: If you are lucky enough 
to have work, hang on to it—don’t let 
go with one hand until you have sure 
grip with the other. Reduced forces will 
be restored to normal strength as busi- 
ness gets better, and there will no doubt 
be a considerable shifting and read- 
justing of the personnel. But the first 
thing to be hoped for is that the largest 
possible number of the totally unem- 
ployed may be returned in the shortest 
possible time to some sort of work with 
a decent American living wage. 

I feel less intensely for the one whose 
worst trouble is not having just what he 
or she wants than for those who have 
been unable to gratify at all the nor- 
mal, healthy desire to work and make 
an independent living; for I have been 
through that mill myself, and know 
how it feels to be unemployed. The 
sobering experience of this depression 
should make better workers of us all. 


oBB 





His Use of Preposition Is Wrong 
I had the expression, “eligible for assis- 
tance,” and changed it to “eligible to assis- 
tance.” Was called down for exceeding my 
authority. Was the “call” justified ?—Oregon. 
To me it seems to have been well de- 
served. Of course, I hope it was given 
with some consideration for the recip- 
ient’s feelings, and not brutally. Pos- 
sibly the proofreader was misled by the 
fact that “eligible” is so often used with 
a verb: “eligible to go,” or something 
like that; “eligible to receive assis- 
tance.” Since “eligible” can mean “fit,” 
“choosable,” I suggest “for” as the 
proper preposition to go with it, when 
used with a noun. “Eligible for assis- 
tance” is so unassailable as a word-com- 
bination that any writer would be quite 
justified in objecting to observing his 
copy, when so worded, changed. But of 
course it should be noted that “eligible 
to assistance” is not actually an error; 
so much of consolation is this proof- 
reader’s proper and undeniable due. 


He Uses Past Tense in Headlines 


I have been criticized for using past tense 
in headlines. As a city editor, I am naturally 
much interested in this. What do you think 
about it?—Missouri. 

As it happens, I have only a lot of 
Eastern papers to explore for samples. 
What they do in the West, therefore, 
will not be shown by the subjoined 
lines. In the papers examined I find no 
lines with past-tense verbs; the only 
variance from the present tense is in 
lines without verbs or with present or 
past participles covering the action. 

Here are a few samples: Baltimore: 
Parley Talks War Debts, Hull Absent. 
Roosevelt Signs Home Loan Bill. Air- 
ship Macon Visits Middle West Cities. 
Philadelphia: Postmaster Gets Three 
Years. Britain Settles Debt Instalment. 
Boland Defends Akron’s Commander. 
Cincinnati: Three Powers Agree Upon 
Currency Truce. Suspect Is Partly Iden- 
tified. Washington: Slayer Seeks “Lim- 
it.” Five Bandits Get $2,000. Detroit: 
Banker Is Sued for $200,000. 

Many headlines are without verbs, 
or use participial forms: Sweatshop 
Probe in Scranton. Two Army Fliers 
Killed. Austria Moving to Crush Nazis. 
Return of Mattern to Siberia Surprise. 
Economy Defi by Roosevelt. Witness 
Ill, Case Continued. 

Personally, I like heads with verbs, 
to indicate action. Topical heads have 
no life, no zip. The participial heads 
suggest verbs in the mind. 

An interesting situation, which does 
not happen to come up in the papers I 
have looked at, is that in which an event 
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definitely dated in the past is the sub- 
ject of the article, as of a death some 
days ago. “John Jones Dies Sunday” 
looks more like prophecy than history. 
Still, I imagine most headline writers 
would use it, from force of habit—the 
present-tense habit. Mostly, newspaper- 
men think in only the present moment. 
Some would object to “John Jones Died 
Sunday,” but I think they would be 
very captious critics. It is good to make 
the news look immediate; it is also 
good to be accurate and give no false 
impressions. Ordinarily it would be a 
bit better to leave out back-dating, in 
the headline, and let the story attend to 
giving that with the other details. 


Friendly Criticism Appreciated 
I have seen, in Proofroom, “bull’seye” with- 
out its hyphen; also, this: “Most proofread- 
ers would appreciate it if a compositor called 
instant attention to such lapses from accuracy 
—-providing, of course, the compositor did it 
in a friendly manner.” Why, oh, why, did you 
not say “provided” instead of “providing”? 
This is a friendly criticism.—Indiana. 
First, each establishment must follow 
its own dictionary or stylesheet on com- 
pounding; personally, I prefer “bulls- 
eye,” without either apostrophe or the 
hyphen; writing that way, without in- 
dicating the word’s history by signs of 
possession and compounding, accepts it 
as a completely independent word. 
This may not be consistent with some 
of my other rulings given over a long 
period of years, and it may be offensive 
to sticklers for fine points of style. The 
“New International” has “bull’s-eye.” 
Then, as to “providing.” Honestly, I 
find it hard to trail along with school- 
books of grammar that make such to-do 
about this. But it is quite true that the 
accepted authorities do plump for the 
past participial form, and if you say or 
write “provided,” you will not be cri- 
ticized. It’s the safer way. 


x x A Copy Suggestion x * 





It is easy to waste money, 
buying printing by the bale, 


by buying the greatest bulk in paper, 
ink, press impressions and cold type. 

But if you want your money to mul- 
tiply itself, purchase printing that does 
the thing it is intended to do. Go where 
you can get ingenuity with your type 
and ink and paper. Go to a printer 
whose mind and equipment are capa- 
ble of making type and illustrations 
talk interestingly. A printing purchase 
is a bargain only when it brings profit 
to the purchaser. 











The Botz Printing Company, of Jefferson City, 
Missouri, has “The Imp” deliver this thought 


Use of *‘Like’’ as a Conjunction 

Away back in July, 1932, “Massachusetts” 
asked: “Is it correct to leave out the ‘s’ in 
‘lb.,’ like you will see on the rough label 
enclosed?” I expected some one to write in 
to say that “the one” is understood after 
“like,” and was all set to reply that “the one” 
is not there, and “like,” as the sentence now 
stands, is used as a conjunction, contrary to 
good usage. “Do like I do” instead of “Do as 
I do” is common. I wish Proofroom could 
start a reform to bring back the use of “as.” 
I even heard a teacher say “like” is all right, 
used as a conjunction.—New Jersey. 

This of course is merely elementary 
grammar; grammar-school grammar. 
Grammar in “the grades” ought not to 
be low-grade grammar. It is saddening 
to hear of teachers defending any such 
expression as “Do like I do.” It would 
be a good thing to have the schools go 
back to the discipline of old-fashioned 
drill in grammar. I am all for making 
education as interesting as possible, but 
there must first be laid a foundation of 
elementary knowledge. 


After All, It Is a Fishing Season 

A proof read: “The trout fishing season 
opens.” I took out “fishing.” Was I right in 
making this change from copy ?—Maryland. 

To my way of thinking, you were too 
fussy—assuming, as I must, that the 
change was made on the ground that 
“fishing” was tautological. It was a 
fishing-season that opened. It was not a 
bass fishing-season or a whale fishing- 
season, but a trout fishing-season. (I 
use the hyphen to show graphically the 
real grouping of the words.) In effect 
“trout” is here an adjective. “Trout sea- 
son” might mean the trout’s spawning 
season. In newspaper stuff, it would go 
well enough either way. 


On Particle Preceding Numerals 

In numbers as well as abbreviations, the 
word spelling will determine the use of “a” 
or “an.”—Illinois. 

Certainly! But there is some open- 
ing for misunderstanding when one per- 
son reads it “an eleven-hundred-pound 
truck,” and another gets it this way: 
“a one thousand, one hundred-pound 
truck.” Not all read alike. 


Usage Does Not Make It Correct 

We know that “callus,” “fungus,” and “cit- 
rus” take unto themselves an “o” when they 
are used as adjectives. I have noticed de- 
pendable publications using the expression 
“citrus fruits.” Is there any justification for 
this practice ?—WMississippi. 

Webster’s New International defines 
“citrus” (from the Latin for “citron 
tree”) as this: “A genus of trees culti- 
vated for their fruits, known as citrous 
fruits.” “Citrous” has an entry as an 
adjective, meaning “pertaining to the 
genus Citrus; as, citrous fruits.” The 
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distinction between “citrus” as a noun 
and “citrous” as an adjective is firmly 
fixed in my mind, but “citrus fruits” is 
almost universally used in advertising 
and in articles about citrous fruits as 
foods and “the makings” for beverages. 
I rather imagine it simply slipped 
into use through ignorance, careless- 
ness, or affectation—believing that the 
common form must be wrong and the 
unusual form better. The expression 
“citrus fruits” might be justified by 
the argument that all words familiarly 
known as nouns may be and often are 
turned into adjectives, as in “lemon 
drinks.” This seems to me somewhat 
stretched, but it is a possible argument, 
with some slight coloring of reason. 
It would be interesting and helpful 
if some users of the form “citrus fruits” 
would explain their use of it, but un- 
fortunately the Proofroom audience is 
little given to taking part in experience 
meetings. We miss a lot because of that. 


More Thought on the Etymological 
Style in Division of Word Forms 


ONTINUING WITH our examination 
C of Benjamin N. Fryer’s booklet, 
“Word-Division,” begun last month, we 
come now to application of the general 
principles previously discussed. 

Fryer speaking: “Consider how the 
word is formed, and if its composition 
is obvious, divide accordingly.” This 
seems delightfully simple; if you know 
all about the history of words, your 
division problem is solved. 


There is a reason for it 


While “ad-journ,” “ad-vance” are 
simple, what about “addition”? The 
etymological divider might see it as 
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‘In the Days That Wuz’’—Pilgrims and Pirates 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


“add-ition”; but he has to go back to 
the Latin “ad-dere.” The practice of 
dividing by syllables would lead to 
this form at once, without requirement 
of any great linguistic erudition. 

Distinction between etymological and 
syllabic division is presented in such a 
word as “geography,” going back to 
“ge” (gamma, eta), equals earth, and 
“graphein,” to write. But we pronounce 
“ge-og-ra-phy.” British practice calls 
for “geo-graphy” and “philo-sophy,” 
“demo-cracy,” “bio-logy”; American 
is: “geog-raphy,” “philos-ophy,” “biol- 
ogy.” In coaching the beginner in the 
American shop, it is vitally important 
to make him understand that as pro- 
nunciation shifts its accent, so also does 
division into syllables change its point 
of impact: “geog-raphy,” but “geo- 
graphical”; “philos-ophy,” but “philo- 
sophical.” It “does itself.” 

Fryer remarks that these British divi- 
sions “presume a certain amount of 
scholarship.” He adds: “Generally, it 
should not be pushed beyond the obvi- 
ous.” It seems to me that constitutes a 
pretty complete surrender of the case 
for etymological division—at least so 
far as consideration of its possible use 
in American printing is concerned. 


Styles do not mix well 


Must it not be “all or nothing”? A 
style in division may be either etymo- 
logical or syllabic, but not mixed. What 
can be expected but confusion when 
concessions, reservations, and excep- 
tions begin to be made? I do not at all 
mean to quibble; but until compositors 
and proofreaders are selected from the 
college faculties, etymology will be a 
shade too much—and I am not sure I 
would care to bet on the professors’ 
infallibility, either! 

Not one compositor or proofreader 
—or, perhaps, editor—in a thousand 
collected quite at random would think 
of “outrage” as anything but “out” 
plus “rage.” It is in fact the French 
“outré” (from Latin “ultra”), hooked 
up with the same “-age” we have in 
“courage.” “Out-rage” is the only divi- 
sion any one could or should give it in 
manuscript or print; the word has been 
dragged in here only to illustrate the 
difficulties of any system of word-divi- 
sion based on etymology. 
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The only way such a system can be 
used is by having printshop workers 
learn it arbitrarily, from dictionary or 
stylesheet, after scholars have made the 
rulings. As Fryer says, “It is hardly to 
be expected that compositors will dis- 
tinguish ‘di-stant’? and ‘dis-tend’; but 
‘abs-tain,’ ‘abs-tract,’ are better than 
‘ab-stain,’ “ab-stract.’ ” Why? 


Another tough one 


Any compositor knows he says “ab- 
stain,” but how many know the word 
comes from Latin “abs” and “tenere” ? 
This may be more difficult than “at- 
tain, from Latin “ad” and “tenere.” 
But now, with classics in small honor, 
few even among the college graduates 
know of these interesting things. 

Fryer’s next rule (or, rather, prin- 
- ciple) runs: “If the word-information 
gives no clear lead for division at a 
convenient point, divide so that the new 
line begins with a consonant.” As in 
“popu-lar,” “de-cent,” “kanga-roo.” If 
you want the lowdown on this, here it 
is: “In the language of biology, it [this 
rule] is a recessive, not a dominant, 
factor.” Work that out! 


Habit is strong 
Shrewdly, Fryer supports it with the 
test of a compositor’s tendency in set- 
ting a proper name of which the ety- 
mology is unknown to him; he will 
divide “Na-va-ri-no,” throwing the con- 
sonants into place at the start of sylla- 
bles. Here, again, it seems to me the 
whole structure of argument 
supports the syllabic style. 
This, however, does lead to 
the setting of a mighty good 
rule to follow in ali practical 
workmanship: Divide words 
between consonants sounded 
separately: “bam-boo,” “bas- 
ket,” “cur-lew,” “hibis-cus.” 
But here too we have to make 
some distinctions. Sometimes 
those consonants make acom- 
bination frequently used at 
the beginning of words, and 
naturally are pronounced as 
one, as: “mi-grate,” “cele- 
brate,” “taw-dry.” There is a 
shy chuckle in this for me, for 
here once again the etymo- 
logical base goes into the dis- 
card, and pronunciation is 
made the criterion of division. 
Next we come to an irregu- 
lar group in which Fryer 
says, “Pronunciation is the 
surest test.” (It’s piling up!) 
This group is made up of 
words in which combinations 
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of more than two consonants occur. We 
have “cap-stan,” “cum-brous,” “frus- 
trate,” but “ant-lers.” 

Words like “jingling” are trouble- 
some. Fryer divides “jing-ling.” Web- 
ster divides “jin-gling.” Neither form 
completely represents the facts of pro- 
nunciation, because the word is pro- 
nounced, almost universally, as though 
it had two “g”s, “jing-gling.” The first 
syllable is seldom heard as “jin,” or 
the last as “ling.” 

In words like “twink-ling,” “spark- 
ling,” the etymological basis is almost 
universally accepted as decisive—but I 
hasten to note that this is not a surren- 
der by the pronunciation-dividers, but 
actually results from the coincidence 
that the etymological base matches the 
pronunciation. To say “sparkl-ing” it 
is necessary actually to pronounce the 
word in three syllables, “spar-kle-ing.” 
Further, it is much more “natural” to 
say “spark-ling” than “spar-kling.” 


? 


Dividing between vowels 


Fryer’s next rule is: “Divide between 
vowels only when they are pronounced 
in separate syllables.” Examples: “cre- 
ate,” “crea-ture.” And in this category 
“opinion” is interesting. It comes from 
Latin “opinio,” which would be pro- 
nounced in four syllables, “o-pin-i-o.” 
At one time the “-on” was pronounced 
separately in English, says Fryer; but 
now the word is almost always pro- 
nounced “o-pin-yun,” and is divided 
“opin-ion.” Mull that over. 


The TYPE FACES 
in OUR PLANT 


SANS-SERIF 
LIGHT and 
OBLIQUE 


YOUR NAME 


Your Street Address 


YOUR CITY, STATE 


It Pays to Show Customers 
What Types You Have 


This month we present another at- 
tractive mailing folder for the printer’s 
own use. The folder itself is reproduced 
full size on the following two pages— 
the envelope appears below. 

The type face is the popular sans 
serif. The various typefounders call it: 
American Type Founders Company, 
Bernhard Gothic; Bauer Type Foun- 
dry, Futura; Continental Typefounders 
Association, Kabel; Intertype Corpora- 
tion, Vogue; Lanston Monotype Ma- 
chine Company, Sans-serif Light; The 
Ludlow Typograph Company, Tempo; 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, Met- 
rolite. Your folder should use the name 
of the face you have. 

As is shown by the Typographical 
Scoreboard, it is one of the four most 
popular types used in magazine adver- 
tising. Which means that your custom- 
ers’ prospects are familiar with it. They 
respond to it subconciously, freely, be- 
cause it has become associated in their 
minds with things they like. 

It is modern, virile, and is graceful 
enough to appeal to both sexes. 

Write THE INLAND PRINTER for the 
copyright release for your city. Only 
one printer in each town may use this 
piece. All we ask is that you send us 
three copies of the finished piece. 

THE INLAND PRINTER offers you this 
helpful service to assist you in selling 
more, thereby earning more. 


Layout of envelope (exact size) for use with mailing piece shown on the following two pages. The folder 
is shown just as you would produce it for yourself, even as to layout. This is a good time to advertise 
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Just Specify SANS-SERIF LIGHT 


Our equipment makes it possible for 
you to receive the best in service. From 
conception to finished job, we ever bear 
in mind that we are true sales creators 
with type faces. 


YOUR NAME HERE 


Sales Creators with Types 
YOUR ADDRESS HERE 
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WHAT OF THE PRESENT 


and the FUTURE 


OF LETTERPRESS PRINTING? 


GONE is the glamorous past when a 
printer could draw his pay, stick a couple 
of doughnuts in his pocket and hit the 
rods for new scenes, knowing that when 
he chose to stop a living was waiting 
for him. He was a specialist in one part 
of the printing trade. If some employer 
needed him, he was hired; if not, he 


went to work for a rival shop. 


Today the printer has taken root. He 
has married, raised a family, and become 
a power, however small, in his commu- 
nity. His own rooftree covers him. He 
has a job and he sticks to it. 


What has wrought this great change 
in the fascinating craft that gave to the 
world such men as Benjamin Franklin, 
Mark Twain, and Walt Whitman? 


A review of the past half-century will 
réveal the fact that ingenious minds have 
brought forward slug-casting machines, 
rule- and typesetting machines, presses 
that click off five thousand impressions 
an hour, halftones that are works of art 


instead of the crude affairs that gave 
fame to Shantytown. 

We have the answer to our query in 
that: machinery. These new inventions 
have taken from the world the itinerant 
printer and put in his place the more 
substantial citizen. Printing, done by 
such men, could not help but increase 
in effectiveness. 

Too, they have given rise to a new 
specialist, too: the layout man. He must 
prove, through ability, his superiority in 
all branches of the trade: He specifies 
type, paper, ink, everything that goes 
into a finished piece of printing. 

Knowledge, gained through experi- 
ence, tells the layout man the right type 
face, the proper paper, and the most 
suitable shade of ink. Through him, print- 
ing has advanced even farther—to a 
higher plane of excellence than it was 
fifty years ago. And the future dawns 
more inviting than the past and present. 

We are ready to serve you. 


YOUR TELEPHONE 


YOUR NAME HERE 
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REVIEW OF SPECIMENS 


Printing submitted for review in this department must be mailed flat, not rolled ye By J. L. FRAZIER 
or folded, and plainly marked “For Criticism.” Replies cannot be made by mail 
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Rosert A. WiLtiAMs Company, Evansville, 
Indiana.—Except in two or three instances, 
where the rules are used to excess and over- 
shadow the type, the folders and blotters are 
up to your past standard; that is, excellent. 

Ray Drexter, of Azusa, California——Your 
card, and the letterhead and envelope for the 
Herald, are striking, smartly modern, and, 
best of all, remarkably original. Our solitary 
criticism is that lines are too crowded in cer- 
tain instances, notably those in the upper, 
left-hand corner of your business card. We 
feel, too, that the effect would be better if 
the “bullet” on the letterhead were not flush 
with the start of the type, but indented to a 
position just below the “P” in the line above. 

SertTon, Semet & Farris, of Toledo.—Your 
announcement, advertising the fact that you 
have succeeded the well known quality house 
of Medbury-Ward Company, is excellent in 
layout. We believe, however, that you will 
agree that the lines of the main or major dis- 
play group on the front are spaced rather 
closely. The design would not be affected by 
the addition of four points between each line 
of the narrow and vertical group. The inside 
spread of two pages, with the narrow exten- 
sion flap on the right-hand one, is excellent 
as to arrangement. We would like to use it, 
but the colors used make it impossible. 








I1OWARD D MOSHER 


Thermographed in silver on a black antique 
cover stock, the original of this informal, dis- 
tinctive business card is even more striking 


Wricut Printinc Company, of Amarillo, 
Texas.—Aside from the fact that the type is 
too delicate in comparison with the illustra- 
tion of a dog’s head and shoulder, rendered 
in solid masses, the blotter “Alert—Depend- 
able,” is excellent and attractive. Further im- 
provement would result if the display heading 
were a bit farther from the cut, and if the 
lines throughout were spaced out just a little 


—~ ww * 


A couple of ideas for the treatment of pages 
of type books. For the page on the left, credit 
L’Imprimerie de la Societe Anonyme Nebiolo, 
Turin, Italy; the other comes from the York 
Composition Company, of York, Pennsylvania 





bit. But, as blotters go, this is a good one. 
Certainly, its general display force, unusual- 
ness, and the fine picture of a dog, with ears 
turned up, will command attention and inter- 
est from all who see it. 

THE Woop CiarkeE Press, Boston.—Your 
envelope enclosure, “Jim Clarke’s Typography 
Has Individuality,” is extremely simple, yet 
decidedly striking. With the one word of the 
heading, “Typography,” set in the new and 
characterful cursive letter, Trafton, and the 
rest in light-face Egyptian style, the piece is 
modern and characterful—a quality which 
naturally results when types are not those in 
everyday use on common things. The arrange- 
ment of the heading, as our reproduction 
shows, is unusual, and the bullet in red not 
only ties in with the word “Typography,” 
also in color, in a nice way, but serves as a 
dash between the text of the piece and the 
signature of your company. 

STANDARD PRINTING AND PusBLisHiNG Com- 
PANY, of Huntington, West Virginia—On the 
whole, the specimens submitted by you, both 
printed by the relief method and lithographed, 
are all excellent. We should say copperplate 
work, too, for your letterhead, so executed, in 
black and silver, is decidedly unusual and 
also striking. Our only criticisms apply to the 
booklet, “The House of Quality,” where the 
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The original of this folder title is very impressive in the larger 
size, and printed in blue and black on rough white paper 
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On blue, with building solid silver, the original is a knockout. 
By Times-Mirror Printing and Binding House, of Los Angeles 
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text is too solid on some pages, and 
the one of your letterhead designs 
which is characteristic of the conven- 
tional, old-time lithographed work in 
both style of lettering you use and 
decorative scroll effects you employ. 
This is a habit of tradition, and in 
view of the more modern appearance 
of most of your work, we wonder that 
you continue its use at all. 

INTELLIGENCER Printinc CoMPANY, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania.—The major 
unit of the Mason Dixon Radio Group 
letterhead is effective. Featuring it is 
an illustration of a microphone, which 
is outlined in black and filled in with 
silver. With bolts of lightning, so to 
speak, leading out from the “mike” 
to the call letters of five stations, this 
picture is extraordinarily striking, 
and the effect on the delicate blue 
stock is most pleasing. However, the 
excellence of this feature is handi- 
capped by the groups of type at the 
side. It is not so much due to the 
ugliness of this Copperplate Gothic, 
however, rather because the matter 
takes up so much space and crowds 
the characterful main group far too 
closely. If these two side units were 
set in smaller type and raised to the 
point where the ragged rules appear 
above, the rules being eliminated, a 
decided improvement would result. 
Not only would greater emphasis be 
given the important feature, but the 
white space around it would be more 
uniform. There is too little space be- 
tween the bottom of these groups and 
the top of the main line in relation to 
the amount of space between the 
sides of these groups and the main 
unit for the best effect. 

York Composition Company, of 
York, Pennsylvania.—Y our loose-leaf 
type-specimen book is one of the best 
we have seen. Though paper-covered, 
the stock is substantial. There is 
nothing to adversely criticize about 
the layout of the pages and the type- 
setting. You have done one thing in 
an original way, providing in a panel 
in the upper, right-hand corner of 
each page all the characters in the 
font (all in one size, of course—ten 
point, in most cases). Spacing be- 
tween words in some of the specimen 
lines of different sizes is not what we 
expect when we take up a type-speci- 
men book, whereon exceptional care 
is usually and properly given spacing. 
In the case of the larger sizes of a 
style, fewer letters are shown than 
we feel should be the case, yet the 
showing is sufficient in every case to 
acquaint customers with the charac- 
ter of each style. We are reproducing 
one of the pages as a sample of good 
layout for such a book. The colors, 
orange and black on a toned stock, 
create a pleasing effect, and we be- 
lieve the excellence of the book will 
be a means of bringing in business, 
not only because of the manifest ex- 
cellence of the work, but because of 
the fine array of up-to-date type faces 
you are able to supply. 

Frank L. Sanrorp, of San Diego, 
California—We like the two blotters 
for Frye & Smith, entitled “Printing” 
and “Better Printing.” The former is 


more original and impressive, partic- 
ularly in view of the fact that the 
large word “Printing,” set in sans 
serif, is printed directly at the top 
edge of the stock. A more character- 
ful effect might result if the line were 
also at the edge on the left. This 
would necessitate breaking up the 
square group the two lines constitute. 
Street address and telephone number 
are too large in relation to other de- 
tails. The several lines headed “Free 
Parking” are too closely spaced, and 
the initial “H” is too deep. An initial, 
remember, should align at the bottom 
with the bottom of the last line along- 
side just as it should align at the top 
with the top of the first line. To cor- 
rect the fault, the lines of text might 
be spaced farther apart. There is 
room, and, since sans-serif type re- 
quires more space between lines than 
roman, the spacing would provide a 
second improvement. There is a little 
too much open space in the center of 
the second blotter, the type matter 
being around the sides. The rules un- 
der the line “Better Printing” are too 
strong. As a matter of fact, although 
heavier, they are printed in a stronger 
color than the type. It is advisable to 
select, for printing in the weaker 
colors, those items that are normally 
stronger in tone, so there will be har- 
mony in the finished piece printed in 
two colors of varying tone. 

E. F. Scumipt Company, Milwau- 
kee.—You have done excellent work 
on the drafting-room furniture cata- 
log for the Hamilton Manufacturing 
Company, of Two Rivers, Wisconsin, 
known also for the merit of its print- 
ing-plant equipment. Layout is good, 
while the typography is readable, also 
attractive. Die-cutting the front edges, 
which, indexed by steps down the 
page, permits turning to just what 
one is looking for, is a feature. The 
title page and, to a lesser extent, the 
cover are quite crowded. In the case 
of the former, improvement would re- 
sult if the matter of secondary im- 
portance were not so large, as more 
space would then be available for 
opening up between major lines. The 
yellow, though perfectly satisfactory 


Folder title page featuring the same 
Century of Progress building as page 
at the left, but made up with rules 
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Striking in simplicity, particularly on 
the much larger original page, in red 
ink on buff stock. From house-organ 
of The Bramwood Press, Indianapolis 


where employed in a decorative way, is 
too weak in tone for type, and especially 
the initials. Yellow is a retiring color, 
therefore type and other units printed 
in it seem to be farther from the eye 
than type matter in black, even though 
proportionately heavier. Obviously, the 
color was required for the background 
of some of the cuts of wood furniture. 
The olive color printed under the half- 
tones on the steel items is more satis- 
factory. You will perceive this upon 
comparing the clarity of reversed let- 
ters in the name panel with the same 
where it is printed in the yellow-orange. 
On the whole, however, this will be rec- 
ognized as a quality product, and you 
and your client may feel proud. 
Wuite Printine Sop, of Fairmont, 
West Virginia— While we do not ad- 
mire the highlighted face featured on 
your letterhead, or such excessive let- 
terspacing, the arrangement of it is ef- 
fective. Lines are too crowded, in fact 
there is more space between letters of 
the main line than between the line 
and others, which is something that 
should never be. Due to the colors used 
being too faint, and having the effect of 









being washed out, the smaller blotter 
is ineffective. We cannot understand 
why you used three blues in printing 
this form, when it would be better 
with only two printings, the very light 
tint for the cut overprinted with the 
line “Printing” in the darker of the 
two other blues. The form would have 
better unity if the word “White” in 
the upper, left-hand corner and also 
“Shop” in the lower, right-hand cor- 
ner were closer to the word “Print- 
ing,” which, in much larger type, is 
in the center. Of course the word 
“Printing” is strongly emphasized, 
but readers do not grasp the three 
words, and so, your name, at once. 
If these lines were changed as sug- 
gested, the word “Printing” would 
still stand out, and the word “Fair- 
mont” could be set larger and placed 
in the lower, right-hand corner of the 
card. “Sails of Industry” is an excel- 
lent, attractive blotter. Due to the cut 
printed in color, the item is strong in 
attention value yet, through excellent 
choice of type and good composition, 
the message is distinct and clear. It 
stands out because of the ample white 
space around it and in contrast with 
the illustration used. 

Harry Lewis Strane, Seattle—We 
have never seen a finer house-organ 
in so far as display, typography, lay- 
out, and printing are concerned than 
the June issue of The Northern Light. 
Indeed, in its physical attributes, it 
surpasses most of the publications 
which are sold, and is the equal in 
quality of the half-dozen super-class 
magazines. Though the display is in 
Garamond, a conservative, traditional 
type, the pages have punch by reason 
of the fact that the headings are 
larger than is conventional. This is 
not objectionable, and, because the 
heads have but few words, too much 
space is not taken up. Another fea- 
ture of merit is the bleeding of the 
illustrations in some cases on one side 
of the page, in others on two. This 
imparts a modern appearance despite 
the claim of some that it cannot be 
created with traditional types. The 
cover, an all-over halftone of a bride, 
with the name of the publication in a 


HEN IN CHICAGO- 
VISIT THE LUDLOW FACTORY! 














Center spread of folder, title of which appears at left. While the fold is mid- 
way between the type groups and side margins are even, the design is not cen- 


tered on the fold. The back of the folder extends half an inch on the original 
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A layout idea subject to wide adaptation is suggested by this 
title page from a folder produced in the printing plant of 
South Dakota State College, in Brookings. Spacing is too 
close between the lines of the three lower sections of type 
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UpCgta uy HAS INDIVIDUALITY” 
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That is how a good many agencies and advertisers describe our work. 





-and the dictionary says that means “efficient, 





They say it's “dynamic’ . 





powertul, opposed to static.” Anyhow. if that is the kind of typography 





you like, too, we hope you will call us up. We haven't any rea) salesman 





THE WOOD CLARKE PRESS 75 BROAD STREET - BOSTON MASS. 


Telephone HAN cock 6886 






















Done in orange and black, on toned handcraft stock, this an- 
nouncement is highly creditable to a house known for quality 










A QUARTER CENTURY 
* OF PROGRESS * 


















In blue and black, on silver stock, this cover rates high. It 
was produced for Low’s Letter Service, of Chicago, by the 
Neely Printing Company. Ed Schubert, of Neely’s, designer 
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solid, reverse-color panel, is at once striking 
and beautiful, a rare combination. Excellent 
as are the features which one notices first, 
presswork matches up; it is, in fact, remark- 
able. When one compares this modern treat- 
ment with the March, 1932, issue (before you 
began printing the publication) one realizes 
what a great difference there may be in work 
of the kind. And the older issue compares fav- 
orably with the general run of magazines of 
the kind. You have set a mark, we believe, 
many publishers and printers of house publi- 
cations will shoot at, but which few will strike. 

STANDARD Printinc Company, of Charlotte, 
North Carolina.—You have done mighty well 
indeed on the folder, “Any One Can Ring a 
Bell to Attract Attention.” The layout on all 
pages is excellent, and we compliment you 
especially on the manner in which twelve- 
point rules are printed in green at the sides 
of the solid, silver panels, overprinted with 
black. The three colors on the gray stock give 
a most pleasing and at the same time striking 
appearance, a rare combination. The trick, 
the novelty, is in the fact that the green rules 
do not extend to the bottom of the silver 
panels, also that, instead of being square at 
the ends, they are sliced at an angle, with the 
lower point in all cases next to the silver 
. panel. Of course, we are especially interested 
in the piece, for it features a review of ours 
on your work, and there is justice and a com- 
pliment that thrills us in the head on page 
two, which reads: “Few Printers Ring the 
Bell.” The combination of the two heads fol- 
lowing is effective. As a matter of fact, it is 
only in minor details, especially one minor de- 
tail, that any fault can be found—crowding of 
lines. It is particularly noticeable in the case 
of the two-line display on page one, indeed, 
while the lines above the panel on page three 
might be opened up a trifle, it is not as neces- 
sary as on page one. In view of the excellence 
of the work otherwise, we regret the use of the 
larger Cheltenham Bold “B” starting “But—” 
at the bottom of page one, due to your not 
having a large-enough letter in the sans-serif 
type you used for the piece. 

McMartu Printinc Company, El Paso.—It 
is unusual to have a customer who thinks he 
likes a piece of printing, but is not sure. 
Ordinarily, they will like it, but say nothing, 
or consider they do not and say a great deal 
We admire the letterhead of Acme Laundry 
and Cleaners, despite points not in accord 
with established principles of design. It is 
effective, distinctive, and colorful; effective 
because of the large lettering and type, and 
characterful because the lettering is a style 
not commonly seen. Lettering and type are 
somewhat larger than orthodox practice dic- 
tates, but when a letter with this heading 











ADVANTAGES 


OF LIFE INSURANCE S@ 


HILE LIFE INSURANCE is 
looked upon as a staple and 
safe investment it has addi- 


tional advantages for the wage 
earner with a limited amount of 
money to invest. For him it is a sav- 
ings account that he has placed be- 
yond any temptation to use for spec- 
ulative purposes, and while severe 
losses have been sustained in many 
investments his life insurance cash 
values have increased during the 
past four years. 

Legislative enactment compelling 
every individual to put a small frac- 
tion of his earnings into life insur- 
arce would create a tremendous eco- 
nomic advantaye for the wage earner 
and the millionaire alike. Fer the 
wage earner it means financial pro- 
tection for his family in the event of 
death and gives him the security of 
an income in old age, thereby plac- 
ing him and his family above the ne- 
cessity for charity and the conse- 
quent expense on the community in 
the form of taxation. For the wealthy 
man, life insurance creates a fund to 
keep his estate intact. It will provide 
the money necessary for inheritance 
taxes and other liquidation expenses 
which become necessary at death. 

Economic cycles is another word 
for the depressions which come with 
periodic regularity, and during these 
periods millions are thrown out of 
employment while some millionaires 
are reduced to paupers. But the man 
with the life insurance investment, 
whether he be millionaire or wage 
earner, is the one who best survives 
the storm of economic adversity. In 
time of need a life insurance policy 
is A-1 collateral, but a sheaf of stocks 
and bonds may not enable the holder 
to borrow even the smallest fraction 
of their face value at the bank. 

There is life insurance for every- 
body, and for every conceivable 


Northern Light 


by C. J. GUETTEL 


ERE is an article written by 
a Northern Life policy- 
holder which contains so many 
interesting viewpoints that’ we 
are glad to publish it together 

with the contributor’s letter. 
Seattle, Washington, 

March 29, 1933. 

Editor of the NonTHERN LIGHT. 
Dear Sir: A fter reading the March 
issue of the NonTHERN LiGHT I was 
prompted to write the enclosed 
article on the need of life insur- 

ance. 

I am a policyholder in your 
company, having taken a “dose of 
my own medicine,” and if this let- 
ter tends in any way to actuate 
someone to accept the protection 
of life insurance, I shall feel well 
repaid. 

With my highest esteem for the 
institution and my personal re- 
gards to the Northern Life, I re- 
main, 

Most respectfully, 

C. J. Guerrer. 


purpose, incidental to every need. 
Life insurance furnishes protection 
in case of accident, health or death; 
endowments for the purpose of meet- 
ing obligations at a certain time or 
as an investment for surplus funds 
which may be needed immediately 
for some future contingency; term 
insurance to pay off short-time loans 
or to liquidate the liabilities of a 
firm where a death has removed the 
administrative ability and withal, 
the cost of protection is negligible 
as compared with the great benefits 
derived from such protection. 
Procrastination is a human char- 
acteristic very much in evidence 
when we view the pleasures and 
conveniences of today in compari- 
son with sacrificing for a future 
which, although vividly realized, is 


deemed so far gff that it becomes a 
hazy picture in which the procras- 
tinator hopes to “cross the bridg- 
when he comes to it.” Anyone who 
is sincerely interested, and wants to 
do something about future security, 
should take advantage of the guar- 
anteed plans furnished only by the 
institution of life insurance. Every 
person desires security in old age; 
they intend to make ample provi- 
sion for themselves, and their fam- 
ilies, but the ‘‘do it tomorrow’”’ atti- 
tude all too often disrupts that de- 
sire, and eventually it becomes tov 
late for definite action. 


« 
“GOING £0 the DOGS!” 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE FIVE 
Dad ran a grocery store, and his 
hours were from 8:00 A. M. to 9:00 
P. M., excepting on Saturday, when 
the extra hours from 9:00 P. M. to 
midnight were thrown in for good 
measure. The better paid business 
men were not wage earners. They 
received princely salaries, sometimes 
as much as a hundred dollars per 
month. There wasn’t a hospital with- 
in miles, and the country doctor was 
so busy treating every kind of ail- 
ment that he never had time to think 
of specializing. The richest man in 
town was proud of his life insurance 
program, although its total was less 
than $10,000, and where there was 
ident or sich the neighbors 
came in groups to help. Compare this 
with a life insurance program of to- 
day, where modern life, accident and 
health policies secure the present 
and build substantial Retirement In- 
comes guaranteeing the future. 
Taking it all in all, life was quite 
enjoyable, but we will have to ad- 
mit that today’s conveniences would 
have seemed the treasures of an all- 
powerful genii to those two small 
boys or their families who worked 
so hard to give them the advantages 
of the times. Quite often it is too 
easy for us to overlook the many 
good things of today. It is only 
through contrast that we realize this 
old world is getting to be a better 
place in which to live. Based on your 
personal experience and your re- 
membrances, what do you think? 


[6] 








The palm is awarded the Diers Printing Company, Seattle, for the smart, attractive, clean-cut 
house magazine it turns out for Northern Life Insurance Company. See facing page at right 


comes to the attention of one of Acme’s cus- 
tomers or prospects the company receives 
prominent mention. Too, if one is not too 
meticulous in the application of the principles 
of harmony, it will go over big as a design. 
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The panel aslant on the left of this blotte 
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becomes of concerns 


that quit advertising. Booklet cover is dark green; rules on blotter, light green; type black 
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It advertises, and that is something too few 
letterheads do. In view of the script line be- 
neath the word “Acme” being so delicate and 
rather condensed, the name “Acme,” in high- 
lighted and shaded lettering, with highlights 
filled in with orange ink, should not be quite 
so extended. A letter of normal proportions 
would fill the bill. This same effect of contrast 
with the script line is created by the Copper- 
plate Gothic type used for the address and the 
names of the officers. This is an unattractive, 
out-of-date face you should discard. We are 
sure a good old-style roman would have been 
a lot better for the lines set in copperplate. 
particularly if the roman were not too deli- 
cate. The small lines at the bottom are spaced 
altogether too closely and we feel there should 
be a little more space above the street address. 

J. C. Orr, Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania.—The 
poster, giving the bill of entertainment for the 
week of June 19 at Rolling Green Park, has 
attention value as a result of the striking type 
faces used, Ultra Bodoni and Kabel, the colors 
used, and the size of the card. There remains 
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HROUGH a shower of rice George 
| en Jean laughingly hurried 

into their car, then slipped qui- 
etly down the long aisles of the train 
to the deserted observation car. No 
one was near, or so they thought, but 
in every wedding party there is 
some sharp-eyed ringleader and so 
we have the picture—‘“‘Caught in the 
Act.” 

Another June bride ! Another June 
couple, both looking forward to the 
long and happy life that everyone is 
wishing for them. If George is a bit 
serious he has every right to be, for 


ery protection he can give her. 
Others have wished them happi- 
ness, So May we suggest one essen- 
tial that will go a long way toward 
obtaining this happiness for them. 
Wouldn't it be a wonderful thing if 
George and Jean, and every other 
couple, were given, along with their 
marriage license, a Retirement In- 
come policy? Think what it would 
mean to them, not only now but 
throughout their journey of life. A 
program of thrift, so important in a 
useful, contented life, would be en- 
couraged—even gently compelled. It 
would bring the happiness and peace 
of mind that comes where financial 
responsibilities are LIGHTENED. Home 
ownership would be easier, for they 


could take advantage of early op- 
portunities with the policy stand- 
ing ready for any emergency which 
might occur. The credit of the newly 
formed family would be better es- 
tablished, and to most new couples 
this is always of importance. 

As time goes on and the family in- 
creases it will protect their children 
and its ever-growing cash values will 
build an educational fund. Finally, 
after playing a vital part through- 
out their lives, the policy will have 
built an income for retirement, bring 
a well-deserved vacation from work, 
travel and a second honeymoon. 

That is what a Retirement Income 





policy has to offer every married cou- 
ple, and shouldn’t we do more than 
merely wish these ‘“‘newly marrieds” 
the happiness that such a contract 
could help to bring about? Don’t 
you think that every Dad, Mother, 
big brother and sister should call 
these facts to the attention of friends 
and relatives who plan to be mar- 
ried? Surely a carefully thought out 
program of finance is of greatest 
importance to the lifetime happiness 
of every couple. Then, if that is true, 
isn’t it our responsibility to pass 
along this friendly suggestion to 
those who plan a wedding trip soon, 
or even to those who have returned? 


[7] 


Northern Light 














Despite the use of traditional types, Diers achieves a modern effect through bleeding illustra- 


tion at the top. Punch is introduced by setting the brief heading copy relatively quite large 


however, a decided lack of harmony between 
faces named. One has thick stems and fine 
hairlines, while the other is a perfectly mono- 
tone letter. More important is the fact that 
there is insufficient size contrast between the 
display units. Much of the bad effect of this 
could be overcome by setting one or two of 
the features of most importance in decidedly 
larger type than is used for any of the other 
display units. In this particular case, the prob- 
lem would be largely overcome if the two top 
lines, “Rolling Green Park,” were set much 
larger. A factor contributing to inadequate 
emphasis is needless letterspacing of many 
lines. By making the letters appear as units 
rather than words this excessive letterspacing 
is a handicap upon legibility and, in contrast 
with lines not so letterspaced, tends to create 
a spotty effect. The worst fault, possibly, and 
one evident in a number of lines, is the use 
of too much space between words. It is par- 
ticularly noticeable between the words “Rol- 
ling” and “Green” in the first line, where 
there is at least twice as much space as there 


should be. There should never be more space 
between the words than between lines. On the 
whole, the poster lacks in punch. Instead of 
unity, there is a scattered and diffused effect, 
due to exceptionally wide spacing between 
words in some cases and to letterspacing. Re- 
member, letterspacing weakens except where, 
say, only a word or so in a page or mass is so 
spaced, in which case the effect is opposite. 
Indeed, the Germans letterspace words in text 
set in Fraktur type for emphasis, just as we 
use italics for that purpose. 
Maverick-CLarKE LirHocrapH ComPANy, 
San Antonio, Texas.—On the whole, the speci- 
mens of photo-litho work that you submit are 
highly commendable, especially in so far as 
the work of the presses is concerned. We have 
merely one really constructive suggestion to 
make, covering the work in its entirety. You 
should avoid a tendency to use the modernis- 
tic face, Cubist Bold; it has been shelved in 
most plants. Happily, this is found in just a 
few specimens, being the most hurtful, in the 
opinion of the editor, on your own striking 








broadside, “A Fine Old Firm Goes Ahead,” 
on which, let us add, the decorative features 
are too prominent and draw attention from 
the type matter. While, when such a condi- 
tion exists, one may read the message, he can 
not read it without having the pronounced 
color spots in his eye; thus one does not con- 
centrate on the copy, which cannot therefore 
impress the reader as if there were no such 
counter-attractions. This piece chronicles the 
change in handling your business related in 
your letter, from which we quote for the in- 
terest readers will find in it. It reads as fol- 
lows: “Our plant does both letterpress and 
offset work, and about two years ago our litho 
department was converted from the old style 
to a complete photo-litho method. After con- 
siderable grief in getting started right, we 
have been successful in the production of all 
classes of work by this method.” Of special 
interest are the items, folders, blotters, and 
so forth, such as are quite largely done by 
letterpress, except in the case of extremely 
long runs and items on rough papers like the 
dairy folder on linen-finish stock, on which 
the halftones are remarkably well done. While 
there are variations in the results with the 
type on different pages, remarkably excellent 
work is done with Bodoni Bold on the front, 
showing it can be done. Activity at the mo- 
ment, which forecasts improvement and ad- 
vance in both letterpress and offset, is the 
effort of those on each side trying to incorpo- 
rate in their work the qualities for which the 
other is most noted. On the one hand, we find 
offset workers achieving more brilliance of 
color and detail, while on the other we find 
the photoengravers and their coworkers, the 
letterpress printers, printing fine-screen half- 
tones on the roughest of stocks. It’s great to 
be in the printing business at this time when 
you think of the developments taking place. 

READERS OF THIS DEPARTMENT who would 
like to possess an example of interesting, mod- 
ern bookmaking, featuring illustrations on all 
right-hand pages of other striking examples 
of fine book work, should endeavor to obtain 
“The Story of Fabrikoid P X Cloth” from E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Company. It fairly 
sparkles, and features a new type of book 
cover material which possesses most unusual 
character and salable qualities. 
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Glenn J. Church, of Grand Island, Nebraska, 
submitted this. design in our recent contest; 
done in water colors, light and dark blue 
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Sicmunp’s Print Suop, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey.—The type on your letterhead is too 
big. Of different style, something smart and 
attractive, the objection would not necessarily 
apply. However, Copperplate Gothic is ugly, 
stiff, and crude, and had best be used solely 
on work for which it was designed—specifi- 
cally, to imitate (if one can, with type) cop- 
perplate-engraved work. In small sizes, it does 
well enough for lawyers’ and doctors’ cards 
and stationery, but it’s hardly the type for a 
printer to use on his letterhead in this day 
and age. Incidental to the effect of the type 
being too large is the unpleasant contrast be- 
tween the Copperplate Gothic and the Old 
English used for the one line, “Printing.” It 
would be difficult to find two faces more un- 
like and therefore more unsuitable for use 
together. Where the Old English may be rel- 
atively large, as for the main line, and the 
Copperplate small, the difference in shape and 
in design features is not so apparent, and at 
least passable work results. Here the Copper- 
plate is the larger, and the effect is bad in- 
deed. The blotters give one the impression of 
having been hastily thrown together, without 
thought as to display values and the advan- 
tages distribution of white space, other than 
evenly, may have in adding interest and at- 

_tention value. And display lines are not large 
enough in relation to body to give the display 
punch, which it should have on a blotter. The 
combination of Bernhard Gothic and Chelten- 
ham Bold is not a happy one. The nature of 
both types, and their weight, is such that 
graytone borders (as used on one) are unsuit- 
able. Ornaments, placed as they are on the 
one headed “Holding Your Customers,” only 
distract, seeming to have been introduced not 
with any design purpose, but to “kill” white 
space, as if it were something to be eliminated, 
A line, as in this piece, filled out with periods 


or colons is not filled out, for the reason that 
the points are so small in relation to the type 
as not to fill the space in a way to balance. 

THE EDITOR IS GRATEFUL to Biro Miklos, of 
Budapest, Hungary, for a copy of his “Mag- 
yar Grafikai Almanach,” 1933 edition; regret- 
ful of the fact, of course, that the language 
is strange to him and so he cannot read the 
text, which gives the impression of being ex- 
tremely interesting and informative. Physi- 
cally the volume scores high with respect to 
format, layout, typography, presswork, and to 
binding. Text in Bodoni, set off with margins 
perfectly apportioned, is pleasantly lively; the 
pages being more colorful in view of the use 
of Bodoni Bold for heads. Described and il- 
lustrated are different type faces, as well as 
printing machines, and there are numerous 
specimens of display examples, mostly posters, 
emphasizing the fact that the craftsmen of 
Hungary have mastered the technique of the 
modern style of work featured by broad geo- 
metric masses of both type matter and flat 
ornament so characteristic of German work, 
which it most resembles. Form is extremely 
simple and direct, thus at striking variance 
with the bizarre, complex work characterizing 


zk k * 
Decoration is a fine thing, also, often 
useful. In some respects the border used 
below is to be commended, but certain 
qualities—largely the patent ancient 
aspect—are emphasized through being 
too large, inversely by the type being 
too small. Too, the sole reason for any 
printing is the message. It is borne by 
the type, which should at least hold 
its own. Ornament should beautify or 
enhance display effectiveness, as it may, 
but should not obtrude, as it dees here 


our own pale efforts at modernism of five and 
more years ago, which stirred up so much con- 
troversy, and the present efforts at modernism 
on the part of the French. The most charming 
and admirable feature of the book, in the es- 
timation of the writer, aside perhaps from the 
layout and display of the few advertis>ments 
therein, is the binding. Canvas-like cloth of a 
brilliantly yellow hue covers the board backs, 
stamped on the front with a striking modern 
design in a dull blue, a combination it would 
be difficult to improve upon. Artistry and im- 
pressive design combined characterize even 
the paper jacket. It consists of seven horizon- 
tal bands. First, Biro Miklos appears in a re- 
verse plate, printed in black, followed by a 
blue band with the word “Magyar,” likewise 
in reverse color. Just below this, there is a 
halftone band in black, showing a compositor 
standing before his case, repeated seven times, 
and then a second blue band, with the second 
word of the title, “Grafikai.” Next, a half- 
tone band, the second, showing a small, high- 
speed flat-bed cylinder press, repeated five 
times across, below which, in the third blue 
band, is the third word of the title, “Alma- 
nach.” The design is finished as begun, with 
a narrow black reverse band, with the figures 
“1933” spread out across the width of the 
page. It will be seen that despite the fact 
that the page is most completely covered, the 
title formed by the three blue bands stands 
out clearly, although the words are widely 
separated, because these are all that appear 
in the blue. Sans-serif lettering is used exclu- 
sively in this jacket design, which is one of 
the most striking we have ever seen. The only 
feature in which perfection is lacking is in 
the printing of some of the solid-black panels 
featuring the design of some of the advertise- 
ments. We are delighted to find such a high 
degree of craftsmanship evident in Hungary. 
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InK- AND PAPERMAKERS are educators, in 
showing customers what can be done with 
their products to promote new ideas for de- 
veloping new business. It was with excep- 
tional interest that we passed a pleasant hour 
looking thorough issues of “Aus Der Welt 
Der Farben” (From the Color World) pub- 
lished by the well known German inkmaker, 
Springer & Moller, A. G., Leipsic-Leutzsch, 
Germany. One issue is printed with its photo- 
brown ink on a semidull, slightly ivory tint 
paper that displays a remarkable affinity for 
ink, producing excellent gradations and depth 
in the halftone illustrations, combined with 
an equally good rendering of the descriptive 
text. Another issue, printed in a dark blue, 
produced effective impressions from halftones, 
but the text in this color is difficult to read, 
this blue decreasing legibility in individual 
letters; here is a color that should not be 
used for text when text matter is important. 
Issues printed in black on this same pleasant- 
surfaced paper are quality examples of let- 
terpress printing. A portfolio received from 
this firm, containing halftones printed with 
its different doubletone inks, proved excep- 
tionally attractive, as we have been calling 
such inks to the attention of our letterpress 


printers for years, but, until such inks can be’ 


handled by the printer without slipsheeting 
or drying in racks, their general use will be 
limited in spite of the fine results produced. 
Research work of universal value to the print- 
ing industry is also conducted by this firm; 
a copy of its brochure about the “Character 
and Lightfastness of Printing Inks,” written 
by G. Haegens, has been received and has 
proven of interest to German readers. 


THE Rosenow Company, Chicago.—The 
brochure for the Robert W. Hunt Company, 
especially in so far as the handling of the 
inside pages is concerned, looks remarkably 
good. It is an example of what the editor be- 
lieves is going to be seen more and more in 
time to come, books with type matter executed 
letterpress and illustrations by gravure. Low 
priced paper stocks in the finishes which ob- 
viate the glare of coated stock, essential for 
printing halftone engravings of a sufficiently 
fine screen to provide the same or nearly the 
same detail as gravure, are made possible 
with, if anything, an improvement in the ap- 
pearance of the ensemble. Here, with the 
type in black and the illustrations in a deep 
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The picture on this booklet cover from the 
Warwick Typographers, St. Louis, was made 
up from rule by Ernst Lindermann, designer 
of this month’s cover of THE INLAND PRINTER 


olive green of a beautiful tone, the effect is 
remarkably good. Needless to say, the work 
of the pressmen on the piece, both letterpress 
and on the sheet-fed gravure machine, is of 
the highest quality. While the type (mono- 
type Number 38-E, called also Goudy Old 
Style, although it is quite different from the 
foundry type designated in the same way) is 
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The prize-winning poster in a recent contest 
(left) and entries of Howard N. King, York, 
Pennsylvania, both of which “also ran.” Why? 
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one of the clearest, and has a tone both pleas- 
ing and suitable for this item, it hasn’t the 
class of Garamond, Baskerville, and a few 
others we might mention. Descenders are too 
short for fine art work and there is a certain 
obvious squareness and lack of grace about 
it which we have not admired. For printing 
where a quite small size is required, it is 
hard to beat, if, indeed, it can be beaten. 
One other point, and, remember, in stating 
it we regard the work as extremely fine, the 
title on the front cover is too weak in rela- 
tion to the signature, the lettering a bit old 
fashioned, and scarcely in keeping with the 
remarkably fine pages of text. 

Tue Per PusiisHinc Company, Richmond 
Highlands, Washington—The May issue of 
Pep could easily be improved. On the whole, 
the leading fault is weakness. In view of the 
prominence of the rules, in green, on the 
cover, and the fact that the type matter is 
relatively small and scattered, the page has 
no pep and the features which should stand 
out do not. The name, at the top, with the 
three letters so widely letterspaced, doesn’t 
get attention at all. Typography of the pages 
of the text is pleasing and attractive and, al- 
though the name at the top in the bold ultra- 
modern face contrasts disagreeably with the 
delicate Caslon type used widely line-spaced 
for the text, we would pass this if the article 
heads were larger and not so crowded by the 
folio lines at the top and the article below. 
Another feature of weakness is the printing, 
there being too little of both impression and 
ink. Note, too, that the initial letters start- 
ing the text are too short. Initials should al- 
ways align at the top with the top of the first 
line alongside and at the bottom with the 
bottom of the last of the lines at the side if 
the effect is to be good. Advertisements are 
faulty in several respects, most of all crowd- 
ing and, to make that worse, there is more 
space than there should be in one place and 
too little in another. One of the advantages 
which spacing allows is to set sections of an 
ad, related parts, apart from others not so 
closely related. As an instance, consider the 
Queen Anne ad on the inside back cover 
where, for example, there should be as much 
space above the two lines of the main display 
as below, and less between these lines than 
appears above and below, since, being re- 
lated, they should be closer together than any 
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lines not related in thought. Broken rules in 
the border, caused by weak impression, are 
harmful to the appearance of the ads, as is 
(in some cases) the mixing of types which 
do not harmonize. 

THE PrintsHop, Honolulu. — Composition 
and makeup on the April issue of The Army- 
Navy Review are excellent. The qualities re- 
sponsible for that are good arrangement and 
display of advertisements; orderly, well-bal- 
anced makeup, and good spacing. Although 
in cases, as on the masthead on page one (in- 
side), lines are too closely spaced. This indeed 
is something to watch, as the fault is to be 
found in some of the advertisements. We be- 
lieve, furthermore, that this masthead should 
extend across the three columns and not just 
above two, for it is insignificant in appearance. 
We do not like to see an advertisement on 
that page either. The thing which handicaps 
the good features enumerated above is the 
type—not the body type, which is excellent, 
but the display type—the time-worn and time- 
dishonored (because of far too common use) 
Cheltenham Bold. One should not expect to 

. achieve smart typographic effects with types 
that never were “smart,” but which, in addi- 
tion, have been so consistently used on com- 
monplace things as to make whatever they 
are now used on commonplace. The page ef- 
fects would be improved, too, if plain rule 
borders were used instead of the type com- 
monly designated as “sausage.” We appreci- 
ate, however, you probably could use no other 
style. In answer to this, allow us to state there 
is no better investment a printer may make 
than to occasionally, at least, stock a new 
series, and we mean new, not just new to his 
plant. We regret that, if you wished to get 
away from black ink, you did not use a deep 
brown on the text pages, realizing blue is de- 
sirable on the cover. The blue is too washed 
out and, where the pictures are weak and 
lacking in contrast, the effect is aggravated. 
As to the actual presswork, makeready, and 
so on, we consider you have done well, al- 
though we believe some of the halftones are 
coarser than necessary, which has an effect 
not altogether satisfactory, especially when 
differences are apparent between plates that 
are placed near each other. 

THE TRIANGLE Press, Selma, California.— 
Indifferent presswork is the most serious fault 
with your work. The ink appears to be of poor 
grade, reduced too much, or the opposite, too 
stiff, causing picking, with insufficient make- 
ready and, in some cases, impression over all. 
We have, on occasions, (having been a com- 
positor) in friendly word jousts with printers 
who started as pressmen, made the statement 
that if typography and all it encompasses is 
high grade, presswork not the best will not be 
noticed and, vice versa, that if typography is 
bad or indifferent, the best presswork doesn’t 
save the day. We didn’t contemplate this qual- 
ity of presswork and, knowing you wish to 
improve your work all through, we must say 
the typography is not high grade, although 
most of the specimens, if printed well, would 
pass muster. The most objectionable feature 
is the type you use. Nearly every one now is 
convinced that the modernistic Broadway face 
is an atrocity, and comparatively few use it 
any more. To find it featured in several of the 
items, and extremely crowded because it is 
set all caps and solid, is a source of keen re- 
gret to your reviewer. The title page of the 
Flower Festival folder, featuring this face, so 
crowded and with an unpleasing distribution 
of white space, is decidedly unsatisfactory— 
and we like off-center arrangements. In the 
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Bernhard Gothic used for the lines at the bot- 
tom, you have a letter that is genuinely mod- 
ern and which you might well use more often. 
Although the lines are too crowded, the letter- 
head of Color Print Sales Company is genu- 
inely modern, both in the use of this sans serif 
and in arrangement; in fact, it would be 
really excellent if presswork were right. You 
will note the letters and solid-color panels are 
weak and broken. Aside from the one or two 
featuring the Broadway type, and presswork, 
the several business cards are good. We find 
layout is excellent in a number of specimens, 
some of which are quite unusual. In short, 
that is the redeeming feature of your work 
and the most difficult to achieve. Your prob- 
lem is to overcome faults mentioned, which 
are really easiest to correct. 
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Clever illustration made up by Earl Emmons 
with units cast on the monotype. It is a cover 
from the publication of the Monotype Group 
of New York Employing Printers Association 


Printinc LABoraToryY OF SoutH DAKOTA 
SratTE CoLLEcE, Brookings.—Items submitted 
by you are commendable, and fall short of 
excellence only because of what might be con- 
sidered details, particularly spacing of lines 
and, to a lesser extent, groups. Perhaps the 
best example for emphasizing the two points 
is the title page of the program for the bacca- 
laureate services in connection with the forty- 
seventh commencement of the school. You 
will note that the lines of the top group, espe- 
cially the second and third, seem crowded. It 
is difficult to explain where crowding begins. 
It is something one must train himself to rec- 
ognize by comparison between type spaced 
one way and type spaced another. It is a fact, 
too, that crowding is a relative matter; that 
is, in a close composition, a pair of lines will 
not appear to crowd each other as much as 
they would in a more open display. In spacing 
of sections of a design (grouping), one should 
avoid uniform spacing of groups, as is the 
case, and should also endeavor to reduce the 
number of groups to a minimum, realizing 
that each is a source of eye appeal and too 
many are distracting. On the same page, an 
additional fault is evident, due to the fact 


that, on the very point where the eye naturally 
falls first, there is only white space. Too, the 
page is made to appear bottom heavy, with 
so much of the matter below the point of bal- 
ance (where the eye falls first), somewhat 
above the actual vertical center. Look at the 
page and you will see that an effect of pulling 
the eye down is realized. To overcome this, 
and achieve desirable variety in grouping, 
take out a little space from below the line 
“1933” and raise about four picas, as a group, 
the lines starting with “Forty-Seventh An- 
nual” and ending with “State Choir Festival.” 
A small spot, below this, an ornament per- 
haps, would help in the enlarged space then 
appearing below the bottom group. In gen- 
eral, the same points apply to the other title 
pages. The striking “Rabbit Rarities” title 
page is clever, too, in the manner in which 
half a rabbit in silhouette appears at the left 
of vertical rules with type on the right. 
AtweE tt L. Jose, Los Angeles.—All of you 
at the Frank Wiggins Trade School may well 
feel proud of the result of your labors on the 
school catalog, a handsome brochure entitled 
“Builders of Craftsmen.” The work is so well 
done that it is difficult to keep uppermost in 
mind, as you suggest we should, the fact that 
the work was done by the apprentices of the 
school shop. The book is particularly inter- 
esting in view of the present great interest in 
printing halftone plates on rough papers, in 
this instance handmade finish, and, as you 
state it, “to produce the effect of offset print- 
ing.” Of course not all of this work is done 
with that objective, for on much of it the ink 
has a brilliance not found in offset work. How- 
ever, the plates, inks, and paper, in this in- 
stance, closely approximate the “feeling” of 
offset. It is really marvelous. Rare is the spot 
where the depression in the paper is so deep 
that the plate doesn’t dig in and leave its 
essential dots. We are not surprised that “the 
manager of the photoengraving plant spent 
weeks experimenting with special deep-etched 
plates that would print on the handmade-fin- 


_ ish paper and preserve all the details of the 


original photograph,” as the leaflet accom- 
panying the brochure states. We will say the 
research paid, as it always will. Really as 
interesting and equal in excellence as the 
presswork and, of course, the platemaking is 
the format and layout. It is conservatively and 
yet impressively modern. To explain it, let us 
state that the pages are 9 by 12 inches in size. 
At the outside, whether left- or right-hand 
page, there is a solid band, in buff, approxi- 
mately 3% inches wide, extending from top 
to bottom of the page, and bled both places, 
as well as the front. Extending across the top 
of the page are the heads, printed over both 
the band and the blank paper at the sides; 
the lines being of the length they would be 
to give the page customary margins. Just be- 
low, and the exact width of the band, is a 
halftone (about square), so that when there 
is but one on a page, quite a bit of the buff 
band is apparent below. The text matter ap- 
pears only on the plain paper and not over 
the tint band. There is a margin of half an 
inch between it and the band, with a corre- 
sponding margin at the opposite side in each 
case. Visualize the text mass dropped to about 
the bottom of the halftone, with a “squarish” 
white mass of the paper above and below the 
head, and you have an interesting and effec- 
tive layout, featuring the square, rather, we 
should say, squared masses and the rectangle. 
Illustrations are from photographs of students 
and of work at the different trades taught in 
the school. These are also excellent. 
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Series Helps You Benefit From Code 


Federal regulations require accurate costs as the 


basis of prices. This fourth article of six is your 


guide to a positive control of production expense 


HE application of formulas in es- 
tablishing time standards is the 
next thing to be considered in se- 
curing operation control. If simple, 
consistent, and reliable formulas are 
available this step may be made with- 
out appreciable difficulty. 

There is a well-defined series of con- 
secutive operations to be followed in 
carrying an order of printing through a 
plant. The sequence of operations will 
occasionally vary according to the kind 
of job and the equipment of a particu- 
lar shop. Certain operations will not 
be required on some orders. In general, 
however, the usual series of operations 
is as follows: (1) Machine composi- 
tion; (2) hand composition and make- 
up; (3) lockup; (4) presswork; (5) 
folding; (6) stitching; and (7) trim- 
ming. Since paper may be cut to size 
before presswork is started, after press- 
work, or as a final operation after fold- 
ing and stitching, the trimming may be 
done at various stages of the work. 


Steps are simplified 

Since operations occur in that order 
it is most convenient to determine time 
standards for every part of the work 
on a job in the same sequence, and at 
one convenient time. 

Formulas for all work should be de- 
veloped as rapidly as possible in order 
that the person establishing standards 
will not be compelled to use poor meth- 
ods in finding time for any operation 
or specify the work to be done by em- 
ployes without definite time standards. 
Any mixing of daywork with standard 
time is not at all desirable under an in- 
centive plan because it makes control 
more difficult. Employes are likely to 
seize opportunities to turn in more time 
than was actually spent on daywork, 
thereby boosting up incentive earnings 
and distorting cost figures. It is con- 
sequently imperative that the formulas 
apply to all ordinary orders. 

Before time standards are applied in 
actual production, however, it is desir- 
able that they should be used as a basis 
for estimates. Of great advantage to 
printers is the fact that time estimates, 
determined by means of formulas, are 


sufficiently accurate to be used without 
change as the actual standard for the 
order when it is put in work. 

In determining standards, the work 
needs to be carefully defined first of 
all. Frequently a customer has only a 
vague idea as to what he wants. Such 
an idea must be transformed into the 
definite picture of the finished order. 
This may be the work of a layout man, 
or it may be done by a time-study man 
doing layout and time-study work. 


* By J. 0. P. HUMMEL 


values should be written in the correct 
place as rapidly as they are set from 
formulas. It is desirable to make out an 
original and carbon copy. The original 
should accompany the job envelope as 
notification of standards to employes 
performing the work. This same copy 
will be returned with the job envelope 
when any changes requiring additional 
time are made in the work. After the 
order has been finished the form will 
be forwarded to the cost department. 
A duplicate copy, which should always 
have added time entered upon it, serves 
as the time-study man’s record of stand- 
ards established on the order. It goes 
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FicurE 1—Form used to notify employes of standard time on a job before work is started. 
It also provides a record of standard times which have been established for the entire order. 


No matter what member of the su- 
pervisory force uses the formulas, he 
must have definite knowledge regard- 
ing paper to be used, column widths, 
type sizes, amounts of each size of type, 
kind of type, and other pertinent facts 
in order to correctly apply them. This 
information should be recorded upon 
a specific form employed for this pur- 
pose. The standard order ticket that 
was made for the United Typothetae of 
America fills this need admirably. 

A form similar to the one used here 
as an illustration can be conveniently 
used as a record of time values and as 
a means of notifying employes of the 
standard time set on each order. Time 


without saying that for the best results, 
standards should be established for all 
orders before they are placed in work. 

In making estimates the form is filled 
out as described above and used as a 
basis for quoting to a customer. It is 
simply held in the office with the job 
envelope until the order comes in. It is 
then scheduled and put in production. 

Here is an example: The formula 
given as an illustration applies to set- 
ting of tabular work on the monotype 
keyboard. This was established for the 
conditions in one particular plant. That 
means it would probably not result in 
satisfactory times if utilized in another 
plant without necessary adjustments in 
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line with different conditions. Allow- 
ances which would also differ as be- 
tween plants are included. They cover 
such things as time for small, necessary 
operations infrequently performed, fa- 
tigue, delays, and personal needs. The 
standard times secured from the for- 
mula are in decimal hours: S [.0066 
(X-4) + (Table 1) (Table 2) ] Where: 


S = the number of hundreds of char- 
acters. (Letters, numbers, marks.) 

X = the number of columns making 
up a table. 

Note: If X is 4 or less consider it to be 5 
in applying the expression. 

Table 1 — time value the hundred 
characters for various type sizes and 
widths in picas. 

Table 2 — Factors for the different 
classes of jobs; namely, tables, 

1, Closed both ways 

2. Open either way, closed the other. 

3. Open both ways. 

Let us assume a table to be set in 
ten point, twenty-four picas wide. It 
is to be made up of 1,000 characters. 
There are to be eight columns. 


How it works out 


Upon the basis of definite pre-deter- 
mined criteria, it is found that the table 
is closed horizontally and open verti- 
cally, Class 2 as given above. We find 
that the factor set up for this combina- 
tion is 2.8. The time, one hundred char- 
acters of ten point, twenty-four picas, 
read from Table 1 is .0248 hours. Sub- 
stituting these figures in the formula: 
10 [.0066 (8-4) -+ .0248 (2.8) ] = 10 
[.0264 + .0694]— .958 or .96 hours. 

Estimates determined in this manner 
give a printer the greatest possible as- 
surance that his quotation will cover 
his costs and guarantee him a reason- 
able profit. The formula method excels 
other methods of estimating because it 
reduces human judgment to a mini- 
mum. In its application, full and cor- 
rect consideration has been given all 
features of the work. Estimates can be 
made quite rapidly if the formulas have 
been constructed as simply as possible. 

With time standards accurately de- 
termined, the estimating of costs is rela- 
tively simple. There is an average rate 
of pay an hour for each class of em- 
ploye. The standard labor cost is this 
rate of pay multiplied by the standard 
hours when ordinary incentive methods 
are used. Material requirements can be 
learned easily and the cost of material 
be calculated. If indirect expenses have 
been logically allocated the total ex- 
pense may also be secured. The sum of 
all these is the required cost figure. The 
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usual profit margin added to the esti- 
mated cost will then be a selling price 
which may be quoted with confidence. 

Cases in which the procedure differs 
from that outlined are usually the ones 
for which no estimates were required. 
Time values are then established only 
as standards. Under these circumstances 
an order can be scheduled immediately 
and placed in work. At other times the 
requirements and specifications of the 
customer are altered between the time 
the estimate was made and the work was 
started. Time standards must necessar- 
ily be revised, but such revision, if of 
any magnitude, justifies changes in the 
price quoted for the work. All author’s 
corrections to be made after an order is 
started are of the same sort. They con- 
stitute changes in work for which a re- 
vised charge may legitimately be made. 

When applying formulas to the han- 
dling of such changes, the amount of 
time for the changes must be calculated 


by substituting in the formula, in the 
same way the original times were de- 
termined. In order that a knowledge of 
what standard times and costs were in- 
volved in the revision may be had, these 
should be kept separate. Space for the 
proper recording of added times will 
be seen in the illustration. On the basis 
of complete information, steps may be 
taken to keep the number of changes 
required at a minimum. 

The improved results which can be 
expected from the use of the formulas 
fully justify the time and trouble ex- 
pended in deriving them. Estimates and 
standards used on a job are identical. 
They are uniformly consistent and ac- 
curate for all work. The ultimate result 
is the substitution of definite knowl- 
edge and control for uncertainty. 


In the next issue another phase of control 
will be outlined. This is the use of standards 
established by means of formulas as a basis 
for control of costs by wage incentives. 
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THE PRESSROOM 


Practical queries on pressroom problems welcomed for this department and will *%* By EUGENE ST. JOHN 


be answered promptly by mail when a self-addressed stamped envelope is enclosed 











How to Avoid Wrinkles in Form 


Enclosed find print of form we run oc- 
casionally. We never have been able to en- 
tirely eliminate wrinkles. Any suggestions will 
be greatly appreciated. 

The first requirement is: Either the 
wood base must be planed, or sawed in 
two and planed, so that you can send 
the electro to press absolutely level and 
type high, or else the electro should be 
properly mounted on a new base. You 
will have less trouble with forms like 
this one if the plates are made for and 
mounted on patent metal bases. 

Use hard packing and as few tissue 
patches as possible to get the form to 
print. Cut a sheet out of the packing 
where matter inside the panel prints. 

Have the brush set to smoothly iron 
out the sheet. Glue strips of cardboard 
on the drawsheet in the margins near 
the back end of the print. Use strips of 
three-ply cardboard three inches long. 


Ending Slurs On Drum Cylinder 


Thanks for advice re slurring on our drum 
cylinder press. We are getting the cylinder 
down somewhat harder on the bearers and 
hope that this may solve our difficulties. In 
order to show you just how the press prints, 
we have sent you sample sheets, showing slur 
on the edges of pages. The slur is parallel 
with the gripper edge. 

The guttering is caused by worn and 
loose cylinder boxes. Lowering the cyl- 
inder generally stops this sort of slur. 
Relocate register rack and intermediate 
cylinder gear. 

Before you lower the cylinder, see 
that the impression wheels are properly 
set. Also adjust sheet bands for fair, 
but not excessive, pressure, having the 
bands at the center of the cylinder a 
little tighter than those near the ends. 

Make sure bed bearers are level and 
type high before lowering the cylinder. 
Turn the press over by hand and note 
how feed-guide tongues, guides, grip- 
pers, and bands are functioning. 


Making Movies of Running Press 

Recently one of our readers asked 
about a device which would enable an 
executive in his office to view the press 
run in detail. When the query and an- 
swer were published, a number of our 


reader friends volunteered information. 
The latest received is as follows: 


We noted in your issue of April, 1933, on 
page 47, an inquiry that someone had made 
for a machine to photograph “a printed piece 
as it is being run on a high-speed web press 
without stopping the press.” This company 
has lately developed an ultra-high-speed six- 
teen millimeter camera which makes motion 
pictures of high-speed mechanical parts at 
the rate of about 1,600 frames a second. The 
motion is therefore slowed up exactly one 
hundred times. This camera is being sold in 
connection with the Western Electric Timer, 
marketed by Electrical Research Products, 
250 West 57 Street, New York City. 


Varnish After Ink is Bone Dry 


Please note what happened to the varnish 
on the multicolor label around the enclosed 
pepper can. On the other assorted spices la- 
bels we had no trouble with the varnish stick- 
ing and peeling off the paper on the next can 
when the cans were packed in boxes. A good 
spirit varnish which stands the heat test was 
used for these labels. 

It is likely that the black printing 
ink on the pepper labels was not bone 
dry when the spirit varnish was applied 
and the latter failed to dry before pack- 
ing. Next time, use fast, hard-drying 
inks. Try the varnish by packing a trial 
box before sending it out. 


Ink Will Not Hold on Paraffin Base 

Enclosed find sample of carton which we 
are to print. Can you give us any informa- 
tion in regard to same, also ink to be used? 

The carton has been paraffined. If 
paraffin is thick, printing ink will not 
hold and dry against rubbing off. Send 
a few samples to inkmakers. In order to 
get satisfactory imprints, it may be nec- 
essary to print, and paraffin afterward. 


x x A Copy Suggestion * x 





COLOR 


may be used in printing at a very 
small extra cost—a second color 
will increase the attention value 
and the effectiveness of a printed 
piece at least 40 per cent; yes, in 
some cases, double its value. | 











Syndicated copy used in house-organs of both 
New York City and St. Louis printing plants 


Press Jams as Roller Jumps Out 
We are sending you a copy of our weekly 
paper. We are experiencing trouble in print- 
ing on a drum cylinder press. You will notice 
the slur down the gutter between pages four 
and five. We would like to overcome this as 
it affects the paid advertisements, which at 
times are difficult to read because of slurs. 

In addition, a few weeks ago, a form roller 
jumped out while printing and took the im- 
pression, causing the press to stop suddenly. 
As a result, the bed is not in the same posi- 
tion to the cylinder as formerly. We had to 
put eighteen-point furniture in, on the grip- 
per edge, to get the press to register. What 
should be done to get back to original regis- 
ter? Is the main driving shaft twisted? 

The press seems to function properly, apart 
from a decided jar when the bed reaches the 
far end of the track (delivery end). The slur 
trouble was present before the accident, but 
is possibly a bit worse since. 

In order to get rid of the slur (caused 
by faulty impression) first adjust the 
impression wheels to barely touch the 
track on the under side of the bed. To 
raise the wheels, shim with thin metal 
strips under the bearings. The wheels 
should just be in contact with the under 
side of the bed during impression. 

If the least bit too high, the wheels 
lift the bed off the sliders in the track, 
and a faulty impression results. On the 
return stroke of the bed, the wheels 
should clear the track upon the under 
side of the bed about one-thousandth 
of an inch. Thus adjusted, the wheels 
revolve in one direction only, that is, 
the tops of these wheels always turn 
toward the fly end of the press. 

As this press is twenty-three years 
old, wear in the cylinder boxes is to be 
expected. This may be offset to a con- 
siderable extent by setting the cylinder 
down harder on the bed bearers. Make 
sure that the bed bearers are type high 
and level at all points. 

Put a heavy, full-size form on the 
press, preferably some form containing 
solids. Dress the cylinder, bearer high, 
using a hard packing, that is, oiled 
manila tympan paper and a few sheets 
of s. and s.c. stock. 

Now put two or three sheets of your 
newspaper together into the grippers. 
Turn the press by hand, impression on, 
until the cylinder rests on solid parts 
of the form. Now lower the cylinder a 
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little at a time, first on one side, then 
on the other, until light is barely shut 
off between the cylinder bearers and the 
bed bearers. But, be careful. 

While this setting compensates con- 
siderably for the loose cylinder boxes, 
it is not quite so effective if the cylin- 
der bearers are badly worn. New bear- 
ers may be sweated on the cylinder. 
After the cylinder is lowered, adjust 
register rack and intermediate gear. 

To take up the probable damage, 
caused when the jam occurred follow- 
ing an impression on a roller which had 
jumped loose, it is impossible to defi- 
nitely estimate the damage and exactly 
locate the damage. We can only make 
deductions from the information fur- 
nished, which you may check against 
until you arrive at the facts. 

You state that you have had to put 
eighteen points of furniture in between 
the form and the form clamp at the 
gripper edge in order to get the form 
._properly positioned in relation to the 
point of the grippers. We deduce that 
either the bed is nearer the fly end of 
the press than before or else the cylin- 
der is moved in the opposite direction. 

If something has suddenly stopped 
the bed and thus caused the bed motion 
gears to twist on their shafts, we sur- 
mise that the bed would be nearer the 
front end of the press, which is con- 
trary to your statement, indicating that 
instead of the bed becoming misplaced, 
the cylinder has become misplaced. 

The evident spot to look for the cause 
of a displacement of this sort is where 
the cylinder gear fits onto the cylinder 
shaft. We suggest that you investigate 
this first. You may be able to tell by a 
simple inspection of the key in the end 
of the cylinder shaft, which may be 
bent or sheared. By removing the top 
halves of the cylinder boxes, inserting 
paper on the top of the shaft and _re- 
placing the boxes, you should be able 
to pinch the shaft so tightly that the 
cylinder is locked in place. You may 
now tell by the “feel” of the balance 
wheel whether the gear is loose on the 
shaft. If it is tight you may tighten up 
loose bolts where found and leave well 
enough alone for the time being. 

If you had given the position of the 
bed at the time the roller wedged be- 
tween the bed and the cylinder, it might 
have helped. Presumably, you had to 
reset the register rack, although you do 
not say so. If you did not have to, the 
accident might have come when the 
rack and segment were in mesh, and in 
that case the register rack was prob- 
ably slipped on the bed. See that the 
register rack bolts are now tight. It is 
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| Printing Is 
AN INVESTMENT 


Designed to accomplish 





some definite purpose 
—whether that may be 
to stimulate sales or to 
build prestige. Its value 
to you lies not in what 
it costs, but in what it 
accomplishes, and_ the 
results it attains. 
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The Bramwood Press, Indianapolis, features 
this thought in promoting the sale of printing 





not likely that the shaft is twisted, but 
it is probable that some of the gears 
have become twisted on the shaft; that 
is, have sheared slightly into the key, 
possibly to remain indefinitely in this 
new position, harmlessly. 

Carefully examine all the bolts con- 
nected with main drive, as well as the 
frame bolts, and make sure they are 
tight. This includes the bolts which bolt 
the frames onto the girts, the track on 
the girts, the rack hangar to the bed, 
the outrigger to the frame, and those 
bolts which hold the intermediate cyl- 
inder gear in place. Also see if the yoke 
bolts are tight. 

With these bolts all tight, turn the 
press round until the bed is somewhere 
nearer the middle of its stroke. Then 
wedge the bed at each end against the 
end girt, fitting wooden chocks of some 
sort that will positively hold it from 
moving. You can then tell by the “feel” 
of the balance whether any gear is loose 
on its shaft. There will be a little per- 
fectly free looseness on the balance 
wheel due to the backlash in the gears, 
but after this you should not be able 
to move the balance wheel in either di- 
rection. If you can move it gradually 
by pulling on it good and hard, it is 
evident that a gear is loose on the shaft. 
Otherwise you should have no trouble 
with the bed in its present location in 
relation to the cylinder. 

If you insist on getting it back, find 
which gear or which ball-and-socket 
collar has slipped on its shaft, throw 
off the gear, put it back in proper place 
and fit a new key. 

You state that there is a jar when the 
bed reaches the delivery end. The bed 
in its new position may travel slightly 
further on the delivery end than it did 


before, and therefore some part of the 
bed or of the slider or the slider-con- 
trolling apparatus (slider tie, spiral, 
and so on) may interfere with some 
stationary part. Look closely for inter- 
ference at this end. 

Otherwise than this, we can conjec- 
ture no cause of this trouble, unless the 
bed-driving mechanism was upset by 
the jam in some way. You should in- 
spect the end of the star-gear rack, the 
star-gear rack stud and roll, shoe, and 
the star gear with its stud and roll for 
damage from broken parts, bent parts, 
and loosely fitting parts. 


Printing Strips With Wood Type 

In the June issue of THe INLAND PRINTER 
you were asked to advise regarding printing 
eighty-two inch strips, four inches wide. Our 
problem is similar, except that our proposed 
sheet is six by forty inches, and twenty-five 
line wood type is used. We should greatly 
appreciate your advice on this. 

The wood type makes your problem 
different. If the runs are short, prob- 
ably the better method is to run these 
orders in groups on a large cylinder 
press and cut the sheet after printing. 
This is probably the simplest method. 
If the runs are long, the offset press or 
the rotary direct-lithograph press is 
suggested, because the original proof 
is economically multiplied. 


Vertical Fan Blades Seem Better 


We have three revolving fans in our plant 
for air circulation. Would it not be better and 
a greater circulation be created if the blades 
were in a vertical instead of a tilted horizon- 
tal position? What do you think? 

You will get a stronger direct blast 
with the blades vertical. This may make 
necessary a re-location of the fans. By 
experimenting with the fans in differ- 
ent positions, you will doubtless get the 
result desired. Do not forget that any 
direct blast indoors on the human body 
is not considered healthful. 


Varnish Over Printed Celluloid 


Where can we get white, opaque, dull-finish 
celluloid in sheets? Our understanding is that 
the printing is done on the dull celluloid and 
it is then varnished after printing to produce 
the highly finished surface ordinarily seen. 
If this is correct, can you give us the com- 
position of the varnish? 


We are sending you the names of the 
manufacturers of the celluloid and the 
pyroloxin lacquer, who will doubtless 
give you names of suppliers near you. 


x 
Praises Continued High Quality 


You are to be congratulated on the quality 
of THe INLAND Printer in the face of chronic 
and depressive conditions. Here’s hoping for 
a speedy resurrection in prosperity —OLLIE 
Watson, Toronto, Canada 
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New Light on Ink-Intensity Problem 


Photoelectric cell is put to new use in printing 


industry, saving cash and assuring satisfaction 


to customers. Reflection meter is simple to use 


eye” is rapidly replacing the hu- 

man eye in essentially automatic 
processes. Modern science has devel- 
oped the photoelectric cell to such an 
extent that it now performs its duty 
with untiring precision. 

At the same time it defies deception, 
accurately reports what it “sees,” and 
detects fallacies imperceptible to the 
human eye. There is hardly any room 
for doubting that the “electric eye” or 
photoelectric cell, as it is more prop- 
erly termed, is almost superhuman. 


T INDUSTRY in general, the “electric 


How it is being used 


Several “electric eye” applications 
directly associated with printing are 
familiar to the majority of the trade. 
These include such uses as automati- 
cally controlling stops for presses in 
case of paper breaks, operating safety- 
first devices around presses, rolls, and 
so on, automatic controlling of accurate 
register on web-feed presses, matching 
colors of inks and of papers, counting 
newspaper press runs, detecting and 
correcting press vibrations. The latest 
use is in checking and correcting varia- 
tions of ink intensity on a printed page. 

The creation of the reflection meter 
to solve the print intensity problem is 
a result of close study and application 
on the part of the photoelectric engin- 
eers who designed it. And inasmuch as 
the chief function of the meter is to 
guard the uniformity of print intensity 
it promises to be of great value. 


Offers a needed service 


Book printers know how difficult it 
is to keep the intensity even of black 
on white constant throughout the pages 
of some book. Much more difficult, of 
course, is the problem of keeping con- 
stant the color of inks on lithographic 
material, such as magazine covers and 
three-color work in general. 

The instrument illustrated is a stand- 
ard reflection meter developed to sup- 
ply the need of printers. It utilizes the 
photoelectric cell to measure accurately 
and without the aid of visual judgment 
the small variations in print intensity 
which are so troublesome to printers, 


and so aggravating to the publisher. 

It was designed for use by those with 
little or no experience in using labora- 
tory apparatus to check and compare 
the correct values of the print intensity 
against variations which may occur in 
the printing of books and other printed 
forms. The time required to take a read- 
ing, by even an inexperienced operator, 
is said to be less than one minute. Only 
two operations are necessary for a test. 

The accompanying halftone shows 
the simple process of determining the 
intensity of print on any given page: 
First, a sample of an unprinted page is 
placed in the sample holder so that it 
is facing the circular opening on the 
panel. This permits the beam of light 
being projected from inside the case to 
fall directly on it. With the dial set at 
100, by adjusting the knob in the center 
of the panel, the galvanometer needle 
is brought to zero by manipulating the 
knobs marked “Coarse” and “Fine.” 
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When this operation is completed, 
the total amount of the reflection of the 
sample page is represented on the in- 
strument as 100 per cent. Once this first 
operation is completed and the instru- 
ment is set, it will need no further ad- 
justment as long as the same grade of 
paper is being used. 


Test is simple to make 


The blank page is removed and the 
printed page is substituted. In this sec- 
ond operation, the dial reading is ad- 
justed, by a manipulation of the center 
knob, until the galvanometer needle 
again registers zero. The reading on the 
dial then indicates the percentage total 
reflection of the sample. The increase 
in intensity is indicated by decrease in 
total reflection, the heavier print show- 
ing a correspondingly greater decrease 
in the total reflection. 

We have made an attempt here to re- 
produce three printed pages taken from 
three different magazines of the same 
issue, showing variations in print in- 
tensity on each. One (A) is represented 
by the printer as being light, and (B) 





Showing how the reflection meter is used to test the intensity of printing. The machine first 
is set with a blank piece of stock and then various printed sheets are compared for evenness 
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medium, (C) heavy. Compared with 
each other ca the reflection meter the 
results are more easily understood, be- 
cause a numerical value is more defi- 
nite than just the words light, medium, 
and heavy. What may appear light to 
one person may appear medium to an- 
other, especially where the variations 
are less than 2 per cent. 

No human eye can be accepted as 
standard in this respect. However, the 
“electric eye” is constant always and 
“sees” the print exactly as presented. 

Thus one gets a definite conception 
of the printing intensity of these three 


flection of the paper was 74.3 per cent 
of that of the magnesium carbonate. 

Likewise, opacity measurements can 
be obtained with the reflection meter 
with but little difficulty. To accomplish 
this, the paper is placed in the sample 
holder and backed up with the magne- 
sium carbonate block, after first having 
calibrated the scale to 100 per cent for 
the magnesium carbonate block alone. 
Thus we find the opacity of the paper 
illustrated to be 97.2 per cent. 

Some other applications of the in- 
strument which the printer will find to 
be useful are: Matching and comparing 





efficiency. If these conditions can be 
met, then there is little necessity for 
the “electric eye.” 

It is said that the human eye is at its 
best when comparing two things of a 
similar nature that are held side by 
side, but even under those conditions 
the human eye cannot detect differences 
of less than 1 per cent; and under ad- 
verse conditions, such as dark, cloudy 
days, inadequate artificial lighting, and 
so on, the human eye is not even this 
accurate. As an example—for measur- 
ing such matters as the differences in 
depth or intensity of print, the photo- 





A Dramatic Attendant 
George Arliss’s rule for leaving the 
set at five o’clock, come what will, 
can be broken. We saw it happen 
ourselves, and the delay was occa- 
sioned by a fractious cigar lighter. 
The scene in which he was playing 
ran about fifteen minutes over time, 
because of retakes, when the lighter 
wouldn't work. 

Meanwhile, Arliss’s man, Jenner, 
who has instructions absolute to 
make him leave the set at five, was 
in a lather of excitement. ‘“He’s got 
to get off that set,” he said, and at 
last, “if he had a wig on I’d grab 
it off."—Picture Play Magazine. 
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Showing (A) light, (B) medium, and (C) heavy inking, respectively. The reflection meter shows a variation of 2 per cent between each of 
the originals from which the illustration was made. Such an accurate check assures better presswork and greater satisfaction for purchasers 


pages when he is told that A shows a 
reflection factor of 92.5 per cent, B, 
90.4 per cent, and C, 88.1 per cent. The 
basis for determining the reflection fac- 
tor in this test was the unprinted sec- 
tion of the same pages, which had been 
represented as 100 per cent. 

The reflection meter is a versatile in- 
strument, and it finds application for 
other uses which may be of interest to 
the printer. For example, if a printer 
wishes to know the reflection factor of 
the paper he is using, he can determine 
it by a simple procedure. In this test, 
a flat block of magnesium carbonate is 
placed over the opening in the panel 
and it is calibrated as 100 per cent. 


The steps to take 

The paper whose reflection factor is 
to be measured is then substituted for 
the magnesium carbonate block and the 
scale is adjusted until the galvanom- 
eter needle reads zero. The reading on 
the scale will show the reflection factor 
of the paper. In the case of the mag- 
azine page shown being tested, the read- 
ing was 74.3 per cent. That is, the re- 
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colors of manufactured papers used in 
printing brochures, pamphlets, and so 
forth, matching colors of inks as they 
appear on the printed page, and check- 
ing the opacity of dull and glossy fin- 
ished papers (by the method advocated 
by the United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards). The instrument is of particular 
use in checking the opacity and color 
of paper stock ordered from manufac- 
turers against the opacity and color of 
the sample from which it was ordered. 


It is always accurate 


If one considers the efficiency of the 
“electric eye,” as compared with that 
of the human eye, he will more easily 
understand why the photoelectric cell is 
becoming an industrial necessity, as 
ideal circumstances for the human eye 
are dependent upon three conditions— 
the workman must display exceptional 
eyesight; his eyes must be able to stand 
the strain of working untiringly and 
accurately, day after day, maintaining 
maximum production at all times; the 
illumination under which he is work- 
ing must be maintained at maximum 
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electric cell is accurate to within one- 
tenth of 1 per cent, or about twenty 
times as sensitive as the human eye. 

“Printing plants of the future,” says 
O. H. Caldwell, editor of Electronics, 
“may be marvels of automatic produc- 
tion, with every mechanical task now 
intervening between the writing of a 
news story or editorial and the actual 
run of the papers on the presses per- 
formed by the ‘electric eye.’ ” 

The development of the instrument 
described in this article is at least a step 
in that direction. 


x * 


Great Influence On Newspaper 


I am sending copies of The Ohio Newspa- 
per and recent issues of the Archbold Buck- 
eye. Wish you would read the comments on 
the blue-penciled pages, and you will note, in 
the talk given by my son, Orrin, before the 
Buckeye Press Association, that he mentioned 
the influence which you, through THE INLAND 
Printer, have had upon our publication. 

Many times, years ago, when you criticized 
and commented favorably upon copies of the 
Buckeye, we learned some valuable ideas on 
newspaper makeup.—W. O. Taytor, Editor, 
Archbold (Ohio) Buckeye 
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No More Questioning of Estimates! 


Here you are shown how you can have an accu- 


rate check on production expense at all times by 


the use of standards based on sound time study 


ITHIN THE PAST MONTHS THE 

\) \) INLAND PRINTER has published 
valuable data and instructions 

in reference to the proper methods of 


making time studies to know costs in 
the printing industry. 


Time studies, if properly taken and ° 


analyzed, form the most valuable step 
in the entire structure of management 
in industry, and are absolutely basic 
elements upon which practically all 
other phases of management rest. The 
accuracy with which time studies are 
made, and ability used in analysis and 
application to the development of oper- 
ating standards, has an almost unend- 
ing influence upon manufacturing costs 
and selling prices, as well as such other 
items as labor payroll, shop produc- 
tion, budgetary control, and so on. 
Time studies, if used to their fullest 
value, are the eyes and ears of manage- 
ment, besides affording.a “measuring 
stick” of performance which can be 
used to gage shop operation from many 
different and important angles. 


Basis of the entire idea 


For an example of the practical ap- 
plication of time study standards to 
estimating the cost and proper selling 
price of a piece of printing, we will 
suppose that methods of making and 
developing time studies are understood. 
This understanding must include the 
fact that time studies are not necessary 
on every order that comes into the shop. 
After sufficient studies have been made, 
definite time standards are developed, 
covering the various elements or oper- 
ations that go to make up every order, 
and eventually all these elements or 
operations are separately covered by 
time standards. It is only necessary to 
apply the same previously developed 
standard time allowances to new orders 
as they come in to the plant. 

By totaling allowances, department- 
ally, for all elements and operations 
necessary, the full number of hours in 
which the order should be produced is 
determined immediately. These stand- 
ard figures are based upon 100 per cent 
performance, while operations actually 
will average 80- to 90 per cent. 


To make up the difference, you must 
add enough time to balance the stand- 
ard time, in which the work should be 
completed, in order to find the actual 
time needed. For instance, if an order 
(at 100 per cent efficiency) should take 
ten hours, and your plant is operating 
at efficiency of 85 per cent, you must 
allow 11 hours and 46 minutes as the 
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time the work will actually take. To 
get this figure, divide ten hours by 85 
per cent, which gives you 11.765 hours. 

Illustrated is a typical piece of print- 
ing which might be run in any shop. 
Trade marks and emblems have been 
blocked out, but the accompanying esti- 
mate is developed from the form as 
actually run. The standard time allow- 
ances and average departmental effi- 
ciencies are taken from the data used in 
figuring this order in the shop in which 
the order was produced. 





PURCHASE ORDER 


L. P. STEUART, Ine. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


Telephone: DEcatur 4800 
1440 P Street N. W., Washington, D.C. 

















QUANTITY 





Date. 193i... 
To 
Address 
Please Ship Us Via a ese tance Terms 
DESCRIPTION ~o PRICE AMOUNT 




































































YOUR INVOICE MUST BEAR OUR ORDER NUMBER 
L. P. STEUART, Inc. 








By 





The original of this purchase order is 5% by 9% inches. The white copy is perforated 
across the top. The yellow copy is not. How estimated costs were figured is told here 
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The inquiry for price quotation was 
for 2,500 purchase order blanks in 
duplicate to be padded, fifty sets to a 
book, and wrapped four pads to a pack- 
age. Sheet size was 54g by 9% inches, 
original in white stock to be perforated 
across the top, and the duplicate in ca- 
nary stock, without perforation. The 
procedure for that estimating depart- 
ment, with the data as copied from the 
work sheets, was as follows: 


SPECIFICATIONS 


2,500 duplicate purchase order blanks— 
5% by 9% inches. 

675 sheets—16 pound white premier 12 by 
19 inches. 

675 sheets—16 pound yellow manila 12 by 
19 inches. 

Four forms on—printed one side only— 
black ink. To be padded—fifty sets to a book 
—and wrapped four pads to a package. 


Composinc Room 
100 Per Cent 
Standard Time 
Allowances 

Hand composition—handling or- 
GRR seca cone eee 3.50 minutes 
Set one line (“Purchase Order”) 1.00 minutes 
Repeat setting, three extra forms 3.00 minutes 


Total handset allowance-__--- 7.50 minutes 


Linotype composition—twenty 
lines, varying lengths and type 


faves 6 eo ee 4.00 minutes 
Handling order:.........—=--= 2.50 minutes 
Two magazine changes-_------- 4.00 minutes 
Repeat three forms extra (sixty 

BRS) acosencesooe eee a 10.20 minutes 


Total linotype allowance__--20.70 minutes 


Ludlow composition—thirty-four 


slugs of ruled matter__------ 6.80 minutes 
Handling order... =... === 6.00 minutes 
Repeat thirty-four slugs, for 

three extra forms_---------- 20.40 minutes 

Total ludlow allowance-_----- 33.20 minutes 
Makeup bench—Handling four 

POtINE coe ee ere 4.00 minutes 
Linotype slugs—Handling four 

SONG neces 4.00 minutes 
MiGRNOTS oo os oes oe 5.60 minutes 
Thirty “breaks” in form_------ 60.00 minutes 
Twenty-2ixleads.......-.-.--= 2.20 minutes 

Total makeup allowance_--_-- 75.80 minutes 

Grand total for all composing-room opera- 
tions @ 100 per cent__------- 137.20 minutes 

Grand total for all composing-room opera- 
tions @ 100 percent... -- 22 2.29 hours 


Composing-room actual operating average 
efficiency, 81 per cent. Dividing 2.29 standard 
hours by 81 per cent average efficiency we 
obtain a compensated figure of 2.83 hours as 
the actual time in which the composing-room 
work will be produced on this order. 


Printinc Press 
Makeready—‘“‘four-on” form, con- 
taining 184 square inches_-_---_, .48 hour 
Running time—1,350 impressions @ 
a running speed of 2,400 an hour 
(including loading) ~--_-------_ .60 hour 





Grand total for all printing-press 
operations @ 100 per cent____1.08 hours 
Pressroom actual operating average efh- 
ciency, 86 per cent. Dividing 1.08 standard 


od 


hours by 86 per cent average efficiency we 
obtain a compensated figure of 1.26 hours as 
the actual time for the presswork. 

PINHOLE PERFORATING 
Original (white) copies only— 


across top. 
Set up Rosback perforator__--- .095 hour 
650 sheets—perforated 12-inch 

WAV 22 ooo ae .04 hour 





Grand total for all perforating 
operations @ 100 per cent--_ .135 hour 


Perforating actual operating average efh- 
ciency, 80 per cent. Dividing .135 hour (stand- 
ard) by the 80 per cent average efficiency, we 
obtain a compensated figure of .169 hour as 
the actual time for the perforating. 

INTERLEAVING 


Duplicate sets—50 sets to a book. 
650 sets—19 inches long @ 100 per 
"Lc || ee eros meee eee Seem .31 hour 


Interleaving actual operating efficiency, 85 
per cent. Dividing .31 standard hour by 85 
per cent average efficiency we obtain a com- 
pensated figure of .364 hour as actual time. 

Curttinc 

From 12 by 19 inches to 5% by 9% inches, 
as sample. 

2,550 sets, or 51 single sections 

@ 100 percent... =.= .051 hour 


Cutting actual operating efficiency, 78 per 
cent. Dividing .051 standard hour by 78 per 
cent efficiency (average) we obtain a com- 
pensated figure of .065 hour as the actual time 
in which the cutting will be produced. 

PADDING 


At top—fifty sets to a pad. 
Fifty-one pads, at .065 hour a 
hundred pads @ 100 per cent__-- .033 hour 


Padding actual operating efficiency, 88 per 
cent. Dividing .033 hour (standard) by 88 
per cent average efficiency we obtain a com- 
pensated figure of .038 hour as the actual 
time in which the padding will be produced. 

WRAPPING 


Four pads to a package, and labeled (la- 
bels ungummed). 

Thirteen packages at .92 hour a 
hundred packages @ 100 per cent_-_ .11 hour 


Wrapping actual operating efficiency, 92 per 
cent. Dividing .11 standard hour by 92 per 
cent average efficiency we obtain a compen- 
sated figure of .12 hour as the actual time in 
which the wrapping will be done. 

The data and calculations as shown 
above explain in some detail the steps 
taken to determine the actual number 
of hours each operation will need in 
order to produce the particular piece 
being estimated. In regular practice, 
many short cuts are possible in produc- 
ing these calculations, rather than the 
lengthy moves used here for the sake of 
clear and simple illustration. 

These operations and times represent 
the so-called direct time necessary, and 
upon which departmental hourly cost 
figures are based. By multiplying the 
actual direct time in each department 
by the departmental hourly cost figure 
(as shown above), the total manufac- 
turing cost is obtained. 


. 





Approximate department 
hour rates 
(total manufacturing cost) 


(Contoosing room:-—~==-=-22-=-3 $1.34 
IBICSBEOOIN: 2. Soe os a 1.54 
Bindery—machine operations____  .95 
Bindery—hand operations_------ 56 
@utting soca eee ee 1.44 


Departmental cost for this order 
Composing room—2.83 hours at 

So) ee $3.79 
Pressroom—1.26 hours at $1.54__ 1.94 
Bindery—machine perforating— 

AG69thouviatie 99. 242--- 24-2 2= .16 
Bindery—hand 

Interleaving -_ .364 hour 

Padding _---- .038 hour 

Wrapping_--- .120 hour 


.522 hour at $.56 .29 
Cutting—.065 hour at $1.44___-- 09 


Grand total manufacturing cost $6.27 











These departmental hourly rates, ex- 
pressed in dollars and cents, represent 
total operating costs in each depart- 
ment, including shop supervision and 
all items of general overhead, or bur- 
den. The only additional figures to be 
added to the manufacturing cost shown 
above are the cost of paper stock, sales 
expense, and profit. The figures are not 
the plant’s actual rates, but examples. 


Management needs such help 


In my article in the October, 1932, 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, after 
discussing and describing in some de- 
tail the development of standard time 
allowances in the composing room, and 
for press makeready, I said, “From this 
point, it is but a step to the use of these 
time-study standards and records for 
accurate estimating of the manufac- 
turing costs and proper selling prices. 
These are points of decided interest to 
every employing printer, but form too 
large a subject to be discussed properly 
in this article. Suffice to say, no printer, 
fortified by a sound plan as above out- 
lined, can take an order at a loss igno- 
rantly, for his data on costs are based 
upon actual operating conditions, as 
they exist in his own plant.” 

In the example given of how an ac- 
curate estimate can be worked up, we 
have substantially more than an esti- 
mate. In the above case, as in every case 
so figured, we have actually and ac- 
curately pre-determined the cost of run- 
ning this order. We find ourselves in 
the position of using cost figures in 
order to set profitable selling prices, 
rather than the customary practice of 
seeing cost figures when it is too late to 
do anything except regret the money 
that has been lost on the order. 
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In closing, may I explain that the de- 
partmental operating efficiency figures 
used in this estimate are maintained 
on a weekly basis, so that any changes 
in these performances and efficiencies, 
either up or down, are immediately re- 
flected in the estimates in which they 
are used. If the efficiency figures used 
in this example were increased in each 
case to the figure 10 per cent higher, 
(substantial improvement in the manu- 
facturing performance), the resulting 
manufacturing cost figures would be 
somewhat more than 10 per cent lower. 


Especially important today 

In these days of national regulation 
of business, it is most important that 
every printer and publisher should be 
alert to his shop procedure, operating 
costs, and his sales prices. Government 
administration in industry will neither 
guarantee profits to backward printers 
nor force the progressive and alert 
shop out of business. The final effect 
will be that the printer who is alive to 
his opportunities and who, in spite of 
increases in costs forced upon him by 
the Government, keeps his costs at the 
lowest possible point through the use 
of such modern methods of manage- 
ment, will find his profits at a more 
satisfactory level than in years. 


x * 
Postcard Statements Pay a 
Printer Double Profit 


Every printer knows the fable about 
killing two birds with one stone. All 
want to make it come true in producing 
printing, for profits are assured to the 
printer thereby. 

J. W. Kugel, of the Kugel Printing 
Company, Tacoma, Washington, passes 
on such a piece for other printers to 
use. It is a statement form, printed on 
the inside of a double postcard. 

Kugel saves, because it costs him 
only one cent to mail his statements, 
instead of two or three cents. He profits 
again, since a few lines in a lower cor- 
ner of the statement offer it to custom- 
ers for their own use. Kugel has sold 
thirty thousand this way. 

The statements are printed on white 
bristol, 544 by 61% inches, scored to 
fold down to postcard size, 544 by 
314 inches. A tab-and-slot arrangement 
holds the card closed. A tab is made in 
the top and center by two cuts 54-inch 
apart. A three-quarter-inch slot is cut 
at the opposite end. 

When the statement is folded, the tab 
fits in slot, closing it for privacy. 

The slotted card is not new, but its 
use as a statement is profitably so. 


Creating Beauty With Type 
Brings Him Happiness 

Horace Carr has a small print shop 
in Cleveland. For fifty years he has been 
happy in doing artistic typography. 

He is not making a lot of money, in 
fact, he admits that others rarely re- 
gard him as a competitor, but he feels 
few enjoy their work as much. 





HORACE CARR 


Carr is nationally known as a biblio- 
phile, philosopher, and printer-artist. 
This gentle and kindly man does as he 
likes, so long as it hurts no one. He has 
occupied the same shop for twenty-nine 
years, never enlarging. 

No salesmen work for him, neither 
does he advertise. Twenty years ago he 
wrote a series of blotters which failed 
dismally and since then he lets his work 
“speak for him.” 

If a customer is willing to pay for 
art printing, Carr is in his element. He 
may putter for hours, designing just 
the right initial for the piece, but the 
time will be billed to the customer. Carr 
is not equipped for mass production. 
He knows modernly equipped shops 
leave him out of the running. 

In a way, his shop is a museum. He 
is proud of the ancient books he owns, 
dating to 1485 and including several of 





each century since. He also possesses 
four type punches made and used by 
Caslon two hundred years ago. 

Recently Carr, now sixty-four, cele- 
brated his fiftieth anniversary in the 
printing business by inviting friends 
and. customers to visit the shop to see 
his treasures and to examine specimens 
of fine printing he has produced. 

The card set and sent out by Carr, to 
invite his friends and customers to his 
golden jubilee showing, is an example 
of his artistry with type. 

In text and composition it has the 
flavor of fifty years ago, truly a keep- 
sake piece to mark the occasion. 

“Essentially, all printing serves two 
functions,” he says, “to attract atten- 
tion and to convey information. I can 
class myself with the printers of books. 
I believe that printing should convey 
information to the reader.” 


~« * 


10 Reasons Why 68 Per Cent 
of Salesmen Fall Down 


A recent survey disclosed the fact 
that nearly 68 per cent of all salesmen 
fail. Ten reasons given were: 

The name of their firm, its products 
and policies, were unknown to a major- 
ity of buyers; lack of a definite aim in 
life—a definite personal goal; desire 
to sell their own way—lacking self- 
discipline as well as the ability to do 
teamwork; did not have any idea of the 
significance of turnover; did not fol- 
low the house plan and policies. 

Did not know their own merchandise 
or did not believe in it; lacked ability to 
adapt their point of view to that of the 
customer ...to understand his needs; 
satisfied with small success; did not 
work—lacked the ability and energy to 
keep plugging; did not possess enough 
courage to offer more reserve talking 
points after the buyer said no. 

Before applying this test mentally to 
your own salesmen or to others, check 
them over and see how many apply to 
yourself. Give yourself a rating of ten 
points on each item if you measure up. 

Then apply this test “confidentially” 
to salesmen.—From Ink Spot, of M. P. 
Basso and Company, New York City 


x * 


Keep and Use Copies 40 Years 


“Through the years THE INLAND PRINTER 
has been looked on in our organization as 
such an asset that we have bound copies of 
almost every year since the early 90s. These 
are kept in our library and are referred to 
from time to time when occasion arises.”— 
G. A. Stover, The Stovel Company, Limited, 
Winnipeg, Canada 
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New Books for the Printer’s 


Shop and Office Needs 











Advertising Art Annual Provides 
Guide Needed by Printers 


More and more, all printers are ex- 
pected to have a knowledge of art, even 
though they may not be artists. It is one 
of the services purchasers of advertis- 
ing printing expect. 

It obviously would not be possible 
for a busy printer to study all of the 
national magazines, newspapers, bill- 
boards, circulars, and other printing to 
locate outstanding examples. Folders, 
cards, circulars, and other commercial 
printing are shown in the Specimen 
Review of THE INLAND PRINTER, but 
the printer must also know what is be- 
ing used in magazine advertisements 
and other advertising media. 

The “Eleventh Annual of Advertis- 
ing Art,” published by the Art Direc- 
tors Club of New York City, with the 
imprint of the Book Service Company, 
is an excellent means of studying such 
specimens and having them available 
as a guide in your business. 

It contains more than two hundred 
pieces of art in ninety-three pages, fol- 
lowed by a section showing how these 
were used. The back of the book con- 
tains an appendix of advertisements 
which are examples of modern typog- 
raphy and layout. 

This “Eleventh Annual of Advertis- 
ing Art” may be ordered through THE 
INLAND PRINTER book department for 
$6.25 postpaid. 


Progress of Printing for a Year 
Shown in German Annual 


It is Volume 26 of the Klimsch’s 
Jahrbuch, 1933, the leading yearbook 
in the German graphic arts, and gives 
us a description, accompanied with nu- 
merous illustrations, of the progress 
made these past twelve months in proc- 
esses, in printing machinery, photoen- 
graving and electrotype equipment, in 
stereotyping, in binding, rubber plates, 
anilin-ink presses, and all the other spe- 
cialties developed for platemakers and 
printers in various fields. 

Its size is 8 by 11 by 134 inches, con- 
taining 333 numbered pages and 100 
pages of advertising, examples of letter- 
press, lithographic offset, and gravure 
printing that will provide educational 
entertainment during many an evening, 


oG 


studying these examples of craftsman- 
ship produced by the workers on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 


The articles are all written by well 
known European technical and practi- 
cal men in the printing and platemak- 
ing industries. Friedrich Bauer and 
Paul Renner have interesting articles 
on typography; Rudolf Russ, many of 
whose articles the writer has translated 
for THE INLAND PRINTER, describes the 
basic principles of halftone platemak- 
ing for printing on dull-surfaced and 
textured papers, and this is followed by 
P. Hammer on the same subject, illus- 
trated by a page halftone printed on 
seven different kinds of paper, demon- 
strating the influence of paper on the 
appearance of a halftone. 

This platemaking method embodies 
the etching of a thin plate to serve as an 
underlay in addition to the skillful 
etching of the halftone printing plate. 
Halftones of this kind are being pro- 
duced over here, but we recognize the 
super-excellence of German craftsman- 
ship; they have developed this method 
to a high degree. Other outstanding ar- 
ticles discuss the multicolor printing 
of cellulose (with four illustrations) ; 
two-color rotagravure (with seven ex- 
amples) ; machine-printed photographs 
(with six examples) ; an apparatus for 
testing paper smoothness, by Dr. Julius 
Bekk; forty pages about typographic 
presses; sixteen pages of molding and 
vulcanizing rubber-plate equipment; 
twenty-seven pages on web- and sheet- 
fed rotagravure presses; also the latest 
in one- and two-color offset presses; 
equipment for photoengraving, electro- 
typing, stereotyping, composing room, 
and bindery. The publisher is Klimsch 
and Company, of Frankfort am Main, 
Germany; the price is $5.00. It can be 
ordered through THE INLAND PRInT- 
ER’s book department.—G. R. Mayer 


Veil is Torn From Big Business 
in Book on Management 


It won’t make you a better printer, 
nor will it immediately cut down your 
costs, but “Industrial Management in 
This Machine Age” will give you a new 
outlook on management. 

The twenty-seven chapters provide 
many usable ideas on how to improve 
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operations and on how to understand 
the methods of printing buyers. 

After discussing management prob- 
lems broadly, the book takes up re- 
search and technical control, planning 
for growth, sales research, engineering, 
purchasing, production control, plant 
layout, maintenance, inspection, cost 
accounting and budgeting, mechanical 
handling of materials, warehousing and 
distribution, personnel, stabilizing em- 
ployment, training foremen, employe 
relations, union-management codpera- 
tion, and related matters. 

Numerous charts and reproductions 
illustrate the text. “Industrial Manage- 
ment in This Machine Age,” by Francis 
A. Westbrook, includes 406 pages, 534 
by 81% inches, clothbound. It may be 
ordered from THE INLAND PRINTER, 
book department, for $3.75 postpaid. 


Newspaper Handbook Is Revised 


The second revision of “Newspaper 
Writing and Editing” has come from 
the presses. It has 482 pages (seventy 
more than the previous edition) , but of 
a slightly smaller size. The chapters on 
newsgathering and newswriting have 
been greatly amplified, and consider- 
able new material has also been added 
throughout the book. The price re- 
mains the same. It may be ordered from 
the book department of THE INLAND 
PRINTER for $2.40 postpaid. 


Men and Machines Are Subject 
of Soundly Handled Study 


If you are interested in trends and 
great sociological changes in the print- 
ing industry, “Displacement of Men by 
Machines,” by Professor Elizabeth F. 
Baker, should appeal to you. 

Started as an effort of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, to determine 
whether or not unemployment is due to 
modern machinery, the facts disclosed 
that more men have been put to work 
than prior to the installation of such 
machines, rather than otherwise. Not 
only employing printers, but various 
unions have coéperated with Professor 
Baker in making the study. 

The book of 284 pages, 6 by 9 inches 
in size, bound in red buckram, tabu- 
lates the shifts in press sizes, varieties, 
and wages in such centers as New York 
City and Chicago, as well as other per- 
tinent data on the subject. 

Although not of technical help to 
printers, this volume may prove of 
value in settling wage scales and simi- 
lar questions which may arise. It may 
be purchased through THE INLAND 
PRINTER for $3.75. 
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PLANOGRAPHIC AND INTAGLIO 


This department invites questions on all methods of printing other than relief, 4% By GUSTAV R. MAYER 
especially offset lithography. Replies on topics of most interest will be printed 











Printer Tells Offset Experience 


Although for the moment shunted 
somewhat into the background, because 
of intense interest and activity in or- 
ganizing the industry for compliance 
with the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, the topic of “Offset versus Letter- 
press” continues to command the atten- 
tion of printerdom. In view of what one 
hears and reads which tends to discon- 
cert, and also because of the fact that 
new printers each day are coming to the 
point of considering the advisability of 
entering the offset field, but who have 
not followed what has been published, 
a bit of repeating in these columns on 
basic features is justified. 

One of the best things that has come 
to light in this connection is a paper 
given at the most recent meeting of the 
San Francisco Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen by Frederick Keast, of the 
H. S. Crocker Company, San Francisco. 
Keast, like THE INLAND PRINTER, takes 
the position that there is work for off- 
set and work for letterpress, that each 
has its place, and that one is not des- 
tined to supplant the other. 

In his address, Keast has so effec- 
tively and fairly expressed the salient 
features of vital interest to one contem- 
plating installation of offset equipment, 
that THE INLAND PRINTER believes it is 
rendering readers a real service by pub- 
lishing the most significant passages. 

What follows is in the language of 
Frederick Keast, who speaks with what 
should be conviction, since his plant is 
producing both types of work. 

I have found through experience, 
Keast said, that the letterpress and the 
offset press both have their advantages 
and their disadvantages, and I hold no 
brief for any printer or any lithogra- 
pher who will say that one process is 
better than the other. Certain matter 
should be produced by offset methods 
and certain other matter by the letter- 
press method. In my estimation, the fu- 
ture of the printing industry is neither 
offset nor letterpress, but a combina- 
tion of the two. . 

Too many lithographers have made 
extravagant claims for their process— 
in fact, many of their claims are em- 


barrassing and untrue. But this should 
not cause letterpress printers to com- 
pletely lose their heads in the insane 
fight for business. It seems to me that 
they would be serving their customers 
better if they were to honestly advise 
them of the advantages of one process 
over the other method of printing. 
You all know that the average press 
production of an offset press is three to 
five times greater than the letterpress 
method, due largely to the fact that the 
offset press makes an impression with 
each revolution of the cylinder. You 
all know that makeready on the offset 
press is accomplished quickly. How- 
ever, by far greater progress has been 
made in improvements in platemaking 
during the past five years—and by the 








A handsome book jacket has paid 
for more than one artist’s suit. 

Some printers make such a mess of 
estimating that it requires a search 
warrant to find their costs. 

A machine comp spoiled an order 
because his metal was too cold so the 
boss made it hot for him. 

You must stick to a proper price on 
gummed labels, otherwise you will be 
stuck on the sale. 

The word finis was probably one of 
the world’s first book ends. 

Just to be original, an aviation com- 
pany got out an advertising catalog 
made up of fly-leaves. 

An extension applied to a note is 
more popular with a printer than an 
extension applied to a press delivery. 

Clothes may not make the man, but 
a pressman must be able to create a 
good impression in order to stay on the 
payroll any length of time. 


The printer who ignores his costs 
(His prices merely guesswork) 
Is just the one who'll never make 
A profit on his presswork 











way, we do need plates in order to 
print on the offset press. Printing plates 
made by photographic processes are 
made so quickly that the offset press 
has now become a high-speed printing 
press—a rotary adapted to short runs. 

Images are now photographed in the 
more progressive shops by means of a 
precision camera, on which a step-and- 
repeat device is used for making a mul- 
tiple negative of two-, four-, or eight 
subjects on one negative, depending, of 
course, on the size of the subject. This 
multiple negative requires only a few 
minutes longer than making a negative 
with only one subject. 

This multiple negative is then placed 
on the step-and-repeat machine and is 
exposed on the lithographic plate, al- 
lowing about four minutes for each ex- 
posure. In this manner a great many 
duplicate forms can be made quickly.- 

The step-and-repeat machine, better 
known by the name Directoplate, is the 
offset printer’s electrotyping foundry.’ 
This machine makes a duplicate and 
places it in perfect position on the zinc 
plate at the rate of about four minutes 
for each additional duplication. 

In words familiar to the letterpress 
printer, this machine makes an electro, 
locks it up, and registers it all in one 
operation. And in addition to speeding 
up production, you can readily see that 
this machine materially reduces costs. 

The low cost of plate preparation 
has made it possible for us to compete 
with the cheapest letterpress printer on 
many kinds of printed material that we 
have heretofore had to pass up. 

You all know the kind of jobs that 
are being placed in this day and age. 
They are all wanted “yesterday.” How- 
ever, with improved platemaking meth- 
ods, we are now able to take countless 
rush jobs which we could never handle 
on letterpress equipment. 

Occasionally we find it is more eco- 
nomical to do a job on the offset press 
which one would ordinarily expect us 
to produce by the letterpress—for in- 
stance, a piece containing mostly type 
composition. (Keast showed a booklet, 
containing all type composition, and 
explained that it was a reprint of a job 
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on which the type had been distributed. 
He stated that it was far cheaper to pho- 
tograph each page than to reset it.) 

Until recently, he went on, the offset 
process has been handicapped in re- 
producing high-class black-and-white 
halftone subjects—but, with the new 
deep-etch or reverse process, creditable 
results have been obtained. Please do 
not mistake me, this process is not per- 
fected. In my estimation, the work com- 
pares quite well with the deep-etch 
plates used on the letterpress. 

Great progress is also being made by 
offset printers in four-color process by 
the dot-etch method. This method is be- 
ing used at the present time almost ex- 
clusively for label work, but it has good 
possibilities for advertising and other 
four-color work. (He displayed several 
specimens of one-color deep-etch and 
four-color dot-etch reproductions. He 
called attention to the fact that they 
were by no means perfect, but stated 
that great progress was being made. ) 

I want to sound a note of warning to 
any of you who might be considering 
launching out into the offset-lithogra- 
phy business, he went on. Be quite sure 
—first, that you can obtain sufficient 
business to make your equipment pay, 
second, that you can finance proper 
entry into the business. 

I believe that the offset press has a 
greater future than the printing press, 
because it is keeping pace with the 
progress of the modern times in in- 
creased economical output. The brains 
of the offset industry are busy improv- 
ing the present ordinary methods of 
production and will eventually perfect 
them. However, in my opinion, the fu- 
ture of our industry is neither offset nor 
letterpress, but the two combined. 


Canvas-effect Halftone Is Insert 


The never-ending search for some- 
thing new, novel, and different led to 
the introduction of texture effects into 
halftones some years ago in a Buffalo 
photoengraving plant, and, among all 
those tried, this canvas effect proved 
to be the most satisfactory. 

Photographers have been adding tex- 
ture effects to their prints for years, and 
photoengravers have found that tex- 
tures of various kinds can be produced 
in halftones by specially preparing the 
original copy on a cloth, a leather, or a 
paper with the textured surface. The 
usual black-and-white photos received 
by photoengravers as a rule are smooth, 
glossy, and what was wanted was a way 
to introduce a texture effect into half- 
tones from ordinary photos without too 
much additional labor. 
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Quite a number of halftones have 
been produced this way. The example 
in this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER 
was made up from an ordinary glossy 
black-and-white photo, clearly indica- 
ting what was accomplished. The can- 
vas effect is in the halftone negative, 
and the metal plate is handled in the 
usual way when printing and etching. 

Not all originals are suitable for the 
addition of this canvas effect, and some 
judgment is necessary to produce a 


pleasing combination. Photos contain- 
ing large areas of black or dark tones 
are not as suitable as those consisting 
of middletones and highlights. 

Such texture effects, added to half- 
tones for catalog- and booklet covers, 
have an attention-arresting quality not 
possessed by the usual smooth-grada- 


. tion halftone. This canvas effect can 


also be added to color-process repro- 
ductions, thereby giving the subject an 
oil painting appearance. 


William Gamble, Noted English Photoengraving 
Writer and Authority, Dies Suddenly 


I HIs LAST letter, William Gamble 
told his pleasure in anticipating at- 
tending the thirty-seventh annual con- 
vention of American Photo-Engravers 
Association in Chicago on September 
7, 8, and 9. But a cable from London 
told of his death on July 9. 

First of all a printer, Gamble stud- 
ied photoengraving until he became the 
leading authority on this and kindred 
subjects in the British Empire. He in- 
spired youth by showing what can be 
accomplished by application to a defi- 
nite purpose in life. 

He was born in Yorkshire, England, 
October 31, 1864; educated in private 
schools until old enough to be inden- 
tured to serve for seven years and learn 
“the art and mystery” of the printing 
craft. Beginning as a printer’s devil, he 
showed such industry that he was grad- 
ually promoted until he passed through 
all departments. He learned stereotyp- 
ing, bookbinding, and lithography, as 
well as composition. 

Pursuing shorthand and other studies 
evenings, after he learned the printing 
trade, he became a “cub” reporter. 

Working up, he was made editor of a 
country paper. Though this was a pro- 
vincial paper, it was ambitious to print 
war maps and pen-and-ink portraits, as 
a few papers in the United States were 
doing at that time. 

Young Gamble had been reading and 
studying what he could find about zinc 
etching in relief and experimented in 
making zinc etchings. He knew if he 
got to London he would learn more 
about this interesting subject. 

This he did, getting employment in 
a syndicate that supplied type and cuts 
to country newspapers. Here he per- 
fected himself sufficiently in photoen- 
graving and electrotyping to start a 
“quick process” plant of his own. 


By STEPHEN HENRY HORGAN 


Buying chemicals he needed from a 
chemist’s shop nearby, his enthusiasm 
for the business of furnishing others 
with the plant and supplies for the new 
method of engraving, through the aid 
of photography, was so great that he in- 
duced A. W. Penrose, the chemist, to 
specialize in it. A result of this was the 
founding of the house of Penrose and 
Company, with Gamble as a partner. 
In time, branches were established in 
Paris, Berlin, and Sydney, Australia. 
They developed improvements in the 
apparatus and machinery used in all 
photomechanical methods. 

It was said of Gamble in these early 
days that his recreation was in learning 
something new. He took courses in four 
of the London colleges in electrical and 
mechanical engineering, chemistry, in 
physics, optics, mathematics, French, 
German, and so on. Later in life, he 
gave of his knowledge freely to stu- 
dents while, like all professional men, 
obtaining a fee from business interests 
which could afford to pay. 

Gamble’s writings will be his monu- 
ment. “Process Work” was his earli- 
est monthly and the “Penrose’s Annual 
and Process Yearbook,” which he first 
founded in 1893, is now in its thirty- 
sixth volume. “Line Photoengraving” 
and “The Halftone Process,” published 
under the nom de plume of “Julius Ver- 
fasser”; “Straight Talks on Business” ; 
“Music Engraving and Printing”; and 
numerous booklets came from his pen. 

He visited this country in 1905. It 
was Chicago printeries and photoen- 
graving houses which impressed him 
most. His opinions regarding them can 
be found in the issues of THE INLAND 
PRINTER for 1906 and 1907. He lec- 
tured in New York City before the first 
joint meeting of photoengraving em- 
ployes and employers. 
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THE MONTHS NEWS 


Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries 


will be published under this head. Items should reach us by the tenth of the month 











Retire 92 After Serving 30 Years 
in Government Printing Office 


The economy program, which requires re- 
tirement of all employes having thirty years 
of service, struck ninety-two names off the 
payroll of the Government Printing Office in 
Washington on July 31. 

The maximum annuity of $100 a month is 
granted these workers. However, 3% per cent 
is deducted from this and returned to the 
department’s retirement fund. 

One worker, completing thirty-eight years 
of service, did not regret retirement, but was 
bitter against the arbitrary thirty-year rule, 
which will deprive the G. P. O. of valuable 
workmen and officials whom it will be found 
difficult to replace. 

It is believed that many of those on the re- 
tired list will seek employment in other plants. 


Receiver Cuts R. Hoe’s Overhead 
Down More Than Half 


Operating expense for R. Hoe and Com- 
pany, Incorporated, was $56,851 in April, a 
reduction of $78,974 for the month, reported 
the Irving Trust Company, as the temporary 
equity receiver. Unfilled orders on May 31, 
1933, are reported as $518,224. 

The balance sheet for April 30 indicates a 
deficit of $515,986, but it represents adjust- 
ments applicable to the period before receiv- 
ership. The information was made public in 
connection with hearings on permanent re- 
ceivership. It is to end in four months. 

Bank loans of the company on April 21, 
1932, when receivership began, were $1,863,- 
868. Notes and accounts receivable covering 
this amount fully were pledged as security. 
Loans on June 5, 1933, totaled $175,163, the 
balance having been liquidated as notes and 
accounts became due and were paid. Interest 
on loans naturally has been greatly reduced. 

A total of $275,000 was borrowed by the 
receiver to operate the business, of which 
$184,310 remains to be paid. Total loans out- 
standing on June 5 amounted to $362,472. 
Cash on hand was $26,064. 

Various protective committees of security 
holders are working on reorganization plans, 
but no proposal has been submitted to date. 
Hoe builds high-speed newspaper-, magazine-, 
and offset presses, and other equipment. 


Hall Printing Company Appoints 
B. L. Wehmhoff to Staff 


The newly created technical division of the 
W. F. Hall Printing Company, Chicago and 
New York City, will be under the direction 
of B. L. Wehmhoff, announces Frank R. War- 
ren, president. Wehmhoff has been with the 
Government Printing Office for eight years, 
and its technical director the last four. 

Wehmhoff is a graduate in chemical engi- 
neering from the University of Washington. 
His connections with the printing industry 
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since graduation have been nationwide. He 
later specialized in research work for many 
years, including his service to the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

The division of test and technical control 
of the Government Printing Office, of which 
Wehmhoff had charge, numbers forty persons. 
All materials used by the G. P. O. are tested 
in that department, and standards have been 
established for use by the entire industry. 
Technical bulletins made this information 
available to the industry. These bulletins were 
reported in THE INLAND PRINTER. 

The W. F. Hall Printing Company feels 
that, through the addition of Wehmhoff and 
the new technical division, it will be able to 
give its customers the benefit of all new de- 
velopments of printing research. 


Charles W. Collier Now Director 
of D. M. A. A. in the West 


Charles W. Collier was elected western 
directer of the Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation at the meeting in Sacramento. The 
western district comprises the eleven states 
of the Rocky Mountains and Pacific Coast. 

Collier is connected with the Recorder 
Printing and Publishing Company, San Fran- 
cisco, and the Recorder Typographic Service, 
Incorporated, Los Angeles. He was field sec- 
retary of the Direct Mail Advertising Associ- 
ation for seven years. The association is now 
putting particular emphasis on developing its 
service in the west. 


Printers Need to Bring Services 
Up to Date, Writer Warns 


Rapidly improving business conditions will 
shortly bring about a greatly increased de- 
mand for printing, judging from all past ex- 
perience. However, points out the Canadian 
Printer and Publisher, it will not take up 
where it left off in 1929 or 1930. 

Floods of printing in all shapes and sizes, 
without regard for whether it will accomplish 
the actual results desired, no longer have a 
place in intelligent advertising. Instead, the 
article points out, thin papers are being used 
for smartly produced envelope stuffers, better 
plates, printing, and papers are being de- 
manded on circulars, booklets, and folders. 

Many concerns are preparing to go after 
markets lost by reduced advertising, others 
are being forced to seek out new markets by 
changed conditions or new products, A hun- 
dred and one new channels must be opened 
up by successful use of printing. 

The article goes on to stress that stabilized 
prices, with far greater emphasis on quality, 
must take the place of speed in selling print- 
ing, if it is to “pay out” and not ruin its own 
prosperity by overplaying low cost through 
rapid production of “good enough” work. 
Actual press impressions will play a minor 
role to sound, scientific help in typography, 
choice of paper, inks, and plates. This ser- 
vice is already offered by many printers. 


Malcolm Muir, of McGraw-Hill, 
Is Named to Recovery Board 


The printing and publishing business is 
represented on the National Industrial Re- 
covery Administration by Malcolm Muir, pres- 
ident of McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
new deputy administrator. A ruling that no 
deputy may conduct hearings in industries 
in which his primary interests lie will pre- 
vent Muir from running the hearings on the 
various printing industry codes. 


Use of a Printer’s-Purchase Slip 
to Promote Orders Spreads 


The reports and specimens in THE INLAND 
PrinTER of slips distributed by printing-plant 
employes and their families each time a pur- 
chase is made, has resulted in another one. 
Standard Printing and Publishing Company, 
Huntington, West Virginia, has issued pads 
of such slips to all employes. 

At one side appears, “The payroll of Stand- 
ard Printing and Publishing Company en- 
abled me to make this purchase from you.” 
The text informs the store owner that orders 
given to Standard will make other purchases 
possible; lists services offered by the com- 
pany; features two hundred people on the 
payroll, buying in Huntington. 

No doubt employes are asked to turn in, as 
printing prospects, the names of all stores at 
which purchases are made. 
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Paper Prices Up 15 Per Cent and 
More Under ‘‘New Deal’’ 


The long-felt fear of the paper industry 
that prices were too low, due to foolish com- 
petition, and profits were nil, has been ended. 
Dealers state that under the “new deal” ali 
prices have advanced an average of 15 per 
cent and more in recent weeks. 

Book paper in the cheaper grades jumped 
from four to six cents a pound, newsprint is 
up 10 per cent, blotting paper has gone up 
1% cents a pound and even more. 

Paper producers say that all raw materials 
have advanced considerably, stating that old 
paper is now $18 a ton, where it was $8.00 
only a few weeks ago. 

In reply to a printer’s charge that prices 
have been hoisted to form a higher basis for 
fixing of prices under the Government’s code 
plan, dealers say that much paper has been 
sold at a loss and that increases are justified. 


New Orleans States Is Purchased 
by Times-Picayune; Continues 

The New Orleans States, which started in 
1880, has been purchased by the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune, which began in 1837. 

It is reported that $525,000 cash was paid 
for the name, contracts, good will, and Asso- 
ciated Press membership. 

The States staff has moved to the Times- 
Picayune building and is continuing to pub- 
lish it as an afternoon newspaper. Sunday 
editions have been combined. 

John D. Ewing, trustee of the estate con- 
trolling the States, continues to publish the 
Ewing family’s newspapers in Monroe and 
Shreveport, Louisiana. 


Uses **Funeral’’ Announcement 
to Feature Lower Prices 


Gay and humorous, a card sent out by the 
Drummer Printing Company of Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, tells of the death of high prices 
from several wittily given complaints. 

The card, with the usual funeral announce- 
ment black border, then goes on to feature 
the excellent service and other advantages of 
doing business with the firm. 


J. H. Neal With Publishing Firm 


Formerly general manager of the American 
Pulp and Paper Association, Jesse H. Neal 
has been named vice-president of Case-Shep- 
perd-Mann Publishing Corporation, New York 
City. He has been active in advertising and 
publishing work for many years. 


Paper Plays Up Printers’ Service 


As a means of encouraging greater inter- 
est in printing, the Butte Montana Standard 
has published a series of page one boxes giv- 
ing facts on the printing industry of the city, 
including employes, work produced, and sim- 
ilar information to boost printing. 


Papermaking Explained Simply 
in Paper Foundation. Booklet 


Visitors to the exhibit of the Paper Foun- 
dation at A Century of Progress in Chicago 
are given an opportunity to purchase “A 
Brief Account of Paper,” which tells what it 
is made of, how it is made, what it is used 
for, and why more paper and paper products 
should be used in various ways 

The booklet consists of sixteen pages, 514 
by 7% inches, is self cover, and is really a 
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primer of papermaking for every layman. It 
may be obtained by mail from the Paper 
Foundation, Incorporated, Conway Building, 
Chicago, for twelve cents. 

The exhibit features a miniature working 
model of a papermaking machine, with walls 
and show cases displaying hundreds of speci- 
mens of fine printing as a means of encourag- 
ing the use of better printing. 


Publishers Get Machine Service 
From South Dakota College 


Publishers in small towns of South Dakota 
now have linotype repair service, made avail- 
able by the South Dakota State College and 
the South Dakota Press Association. 

The college repairman furnishes whatever 
service the publisher desires. He instructs 
operators, or local handymen chosen by the 
publisher, on how to make minor repairs 
when the publisher prefers to keep the repair- 
man’s service down to one day. 

The press association urges members in 
adjoining communities to make group service 
calls, thereby reducing the cost to each. It 
is the intention of the college to make the 
service self-supporting. Frequently, the re- 
pairman makes overnight stops with publish- 
ers to avoid hotel bills. 

Publishers are asked to keep a record of 
machine troubles as one step in speeding up 
service. In addition to known faults, the ser- 
vice provides for complete examination of 
machines, with any necessary adjustments. 


William E. Dennis, 74, Old-Time 
Newspaper Printer, Dies 


William E. Dennis, seventy-four, is dead. 
He had been a typographer and foreman on 
Chicago newspapers for more than fifty-five 
years. At the time Dennis had completed fifty 
years in the printing business, his career was 
reviewed in a brief interview by THE INLAND 
Printer (July, 1924). Dennis was also noted 
as a sports columnist and singer, frequently 
singing operatic arias in French or Italian for 
friends while waiting for copy. 


Trick Folder Has Hidden Pages; 
User Finds Stunt Popular 


A trick folder, apparently only four pages, 
but in reality eight, has proven marvellously 
successful for Link-Belt Company. 

An invitation on the cover invites the pros- 
pect to find page eight, but gives no hint as 
to how to do so. Salesmen for the company 
reported that they had no trouble in getting 
in to see prospects, either to show them how 
to solve the puzzle or to receive congratula- 
tions. In either event, attention to sales ap- 
proaches was much more cordial. 

The pages are in three sections. An un- 
usual fold, with ends pasted down, makes 
the combination possible. 

Lou W. Kreicker, of Advertising Producers- 
Associated, Chicago, devised the folder. His 
instructions for finding the missing page are: 

“Turn page one to left, exposing two and 
three. Turn three to left, showing page four. 
Now turn page four to left, and pages five 
and six are opened. Then fold back pages 
five and six from the middle (the binding 
edge) and there are pages seven and eight. 

“There isn’t any more to it except to turn 
the pages back to their original position and 
wait for the next victim.” 

The mechanical makeup of the trick folder 
has been patented. Licenses may be obtained 
by printers outside of Chicago. 


Publisher of Daily at 21; Works 
as Reporter for Experience 


John Charles Kelly, twenty-one, is the new 
publisher of the Sioux City (Iowa) Tribune, 
probably the youngest publisher of a large 
daily in the country. 

Although titular head of the company, he 
is working as a cub reporter, learning the 
editorial end of the business under his father, 
editor and manager. 

Young Kelly follows his uncle and grand- 
father as publisher. He is a Princeton grad- 
uate, and has worked in various departments 
of the newspaper after school and during 
vacations since boyhood days. 


Is Promoted by General Electric 


B. W. Bullock, in the advertising-publicity 
department of General Electric Company for 
the last ten years, has been made assistant to 
the manager. He succeeds C. W. Stuart, who 
is taking up special work for the company’s 
appliance sales group. 


Monotype Offset Catalog Offers 
Good Advice to Printers 


The specialized catalog, “Monotype Equip- 
ments for the Photo Mechanical Production 
of Plates for Offset and Gravure Printing,” is 
now ready for distribution. 

It comes in loose-leaf form, with a two- 
color cover, 9 by 1114 inches. Although it has 
but few pages, the catalog contains some ex- 
cellent advice for letterpress printers consid- 
ering going into offset. 

Offset is a chemical process, the catalog 
emphasizes, and no printer should invest in it 
until he understands it thoroughly and has 
made up his mind as to how far he is ready 
to go with it, if he wants to profit. 


M.E. Budd, 71, Finds Typography 
as Interesting as in His Youth 


Each year M. E. (Most Easy) Budd, fore- 
man of the Burlington (Kansas) Daily Re- 
publican composing room, is guest of honor 
at a birthday party attended by the staff and 
inany of the townsfolk. His seventy-first birth- 
day was celebrated July 14. Many specimens 
of Budd’s typograhpical craftsmanship were 
reproduced in THE INLAND PRINTER over 
many years. He started work on the Daily 
Republican fifty-four years ago. 


Apprentices Assist Unemployed 


As a means of raising funds to help un- 
employed apprentices, the student council of 
the School for Printers’ Apprentices of New 
York City has resumed publication of Ap- 
prentice News, which is to be sold instead of 
being given away. Dances conducted by the 
students also provide funds to aid the needy. 


German Leader Seeks U. S. Help 


Secretary E. Kopley, of the International 
Bureau of the Federations of Master Printers, 
Berlin, Germany, is visiting various parts of 
the United States to interest printers in the 
work of the bureau. 


Typefounder E. W. Conable Dies 


Edwin Warren Conable, retired president 
of Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, old Chicago 
typefounders, died in Neuremberg, Germany, 
on May 27. His body was returned during 
June and funeral services were held at the 
family home in Hinsdale, Illinois. 
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Printing Education Conference 
Is Keyed to Future Needs 


Fifty-nine printing instructors from various 
parts of the country, in New York City for 
the twelfth annual conference on printing ed- 


processes. Frederic Goudy read a paper on 
“Type and Typography,” emphasizing need 
for fundamental knowledge of design. 

He said modernism had a bad side and a 


good one, however “it simply means a wrong’ 


use of good material.” He also described the 


Linotype Perfects a System for 
Setting Text in Devanagari 


A system whereby Devanagari (Sanskrit) 
may be set on the ninety-channel linotype has 
been perfected through codperation of Hari 








Printing instructors, attending the printing education conference in New York City, who visited Holyoke, Massachusetts, to see paper made 


ucation the end of June, made a journey to 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, to see paper made 
at the American Writing Paper Company’s 
mills. The conference and various trips which 
preceded it were sponsored by the United 
Typothetae of America. 

A second trip was the one made to The Vil- 
lage Press, Marlboro-on-Hudson, New York, 
where Frederic W. Goudy and Mrs. Goudy 
entertained the printing teachers. 

The future of the entire industry depends 
on teaching printing students how to sell, de- 
clared L. S. Downey, former president of the 
New York Employing Printers Association, 
at the conference. He advocated a course in 
sales management as a required part of all 
printing education in the future. 

Charles Francis, dean of American print- 
ers, offered the invocation. Miss Margaret T. 
Maguire, principal, General George A. Mc- 
Call Vocational School, of Philadelphia, as- 
serted that appreciation of printing as an 
art must be impressed on students, or true 
results cannot be assured. 

Dr. Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt, curator of 
rare books, Columbia University, spoke on 
his exhibit, “Fifty Books About Book-Mak- 
ing.” Gilbert P. Farrar, typographic coun- 
selor, Intertype Corporation, gave a review 
of the Tileston & Hollingsworth calendar. 

Considerable interest was shown in discus- 
sion of teaching drawing and other forms of 
art to printing students, and of new teaching 
methods on other branches of printing. 

Harry L. Gage, vice-president of Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, was toastmaster at 
the annual banquet. Julius S. Weyl, presi- 
dent, United Typothetae of America, spoke 
on the recovery act. Other speakers were Dr. 
William E. Grady, associate superintendent 
of schools, New York City, and Dr. John H. 
Finley, associate editor, New York Times. 

Fred J. Hartman was presented with an 
engrossed resolution of thanks on behalf of 
the conference for his fine work in develop- 
ing the teaching of printing. 

Public Printer George H. Carter and L. A. 
Ireland, secretary of San Francisco Printers 
Board of Trade, were guests at the dinner. 

Harry L. Gage presided at the final session, 
at which Harry A. Groesbeck, Walker En- 
graving Company, discussed photoengraving 


mechanics of type design. The Village Press 
celebrates its thirtieth anniversary this year. 
The printing teachers gave its founder an 
ovation as he finished speaking. 


A. N. P. A. Opposes Amendment 
to Forbid Use of Child Labor 


The American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation has called upon members to oppose 
ratification of the child labor amendment to 
the United States Constitution, pointing out 
that it would destroy use of boys to sell news- 
papers, now universally practiced. 

The amendment, passed in, 1924 and rati- 
fied by six states, while twenty-six rejected 
it, is still alive because Congress ruled that 
a state may reverse its decision and vote for 
ratification. No time limit is set on the vote. 
Secretary of Labor Perkins is urging its early 
ratification. Five states have already reversed 
and ratified the amendment. 

The amendment gives Congress the power 
to limit, regulate, and prohibit the labor of 
persons under eighteen. It might also cause 
a shakeup in the present system of apprentic- 
ing in printing and other trades. 


Southern Publishers Start Huge 
Campaign to ‘‘Sell’’ South 


Members of the Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association have started an advertising 
campaign to present the South as a market 
and newspapers as the medium to reach it. 
Space worth $500,000 is to be used. The pro- 
gram was voted at the convention held in 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

J. L. Mapes, Beaumont (Texas) Enterprise 
and Journal, was elected president of the as- 
sociation. James G. Stahlman, the Nashville 
Banner, former president, was elected chair- 
man of the board. 

Resolution passed by the convention ap- 
proved the Capper bill to penalize deceptive 
advertising; ordered a survey of advertising 
in features, syndicate material, and all other 
matter received by newspapers; commended 
the committee on leased wires, and President 
Stahlman for his work on the recovery act; 
called for equal justice for newspapers in 
comparison with other media audited by the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


G. Govil, a young Hindu scholar, and C. H. 
Griffith, assistant to the president of Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company. 

The new matrices make it possible to set 
Sanskrit, Hindi, Marathi, Gujarati, Bengali, 
and other vernaculars of India with the speed 
of English composition. It opens the way to 
more economical production of books, maga- 
zines, and newspapers for educating India’s 
300,000,000 illiterates. It is estimated that 
seven out of every eight natives of India can- 
not read or write. 

The Devanagari alphabet consists of only 
forty-nine letters, but by the combination of 
consonants with vowels or other consonants 
it provides for some seven hundred different 
printing characters. This is what has hereto- 
fore made it impossible to provide machine 
composition. In many cases, the letters were 
hand-set two or three above each other to 
form a desired symbol. 

In commenting on this new development, 
the New York Herald-Tribune gives full 
credit to Govil, Griffith, Prof. Harold H. Ben- 
der, of Princeton, and Prof. W. Norman 
Brown, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
These latter two, famous Oriental scholars, 
worked with the Mergenthaler engineer and 
the young Hindu in perfecting the matrices 
for mechanical composition of Devanagari. 

The article describes the invention under 
the heading, “Teaching a Sixth of the World 
to Read.” It ran in the feature section. 

When Govil takes the new linotype back 
to India, he will have matrices to set type in 
fourteen-, eighteen-, twenty-one-, and twenty- 
four point Devanagari. As the natives are 
taught to read, as a result of this develop- 
ment, a vast new market for goods manufac- 
tured in this country and in Europe will open. 

Thus, it may well have a two-fold purpose 
It will broaden the lives of millions in India 
and, at the same time, aid industry in other 
nations by affording a medium whereby their 
goods may be advertised to India. 


Detroit Scale Is Cut 12.7 Per Cent 
With Chief of Police James K. Watkins 


acting as arbitrator, the Detroit newspapers 
have been awarded a 12.7 per cent reduction 
in the scale paid union compositors, a drop 
of sixteen cents an hour for day men. 
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Adding Zinc Pigments to Paper 
Discloses Many Advantages 


The use of zinc pigments to increase the 
strength and whiteness of papers (THE In- 
LAND Printer, April, 1933) has since resulted 
in even more surprising findings, according 
to report developed by Howard M. Cyr, of 
the New Jersey Zinc Company. 

Tests made by the Institute of Paper Chem- 
istry have shown that various kinds of com- 
mon pulp will remain sweet indefinitely when 
zinc-sulphide pigments are added, while con- 
trol jars and those of pulp mixed with ordi- 
nary fillers have shown rapid deterioration 
during the summer months. The tests have 
been going on for a year. 

While not directly affecting printing, an 
interesting discovery was that the zinc pig- 
ments cleaned out slime in papermaking ma- 
chines. Tests are being made to determine 
the minimum amount of zinc needed to pre- 
vent future slime accumulations. 

The complete sterilizing qualities of zinc 
pigments are not known yet. In making box- 
board and other papers from waste, addition 
of a small amount of the zinc will stop 
bacterial growth and give a white coating to 
the board at the same time. 

It has been found that zinc pigment in 
papers helps the sheet to retain strength and 
folding qualities, and hides yellow color of 
fibers due to ageing. 

Another feature of interest to printers who 
sell printed letterheads and other forms for 
mimeograph use is that the zinc pigments in 
such papers prevent the “show through” of 
mimeo inks, permitting mimeographing on 
both sides when desired. 


U. T. A. Picks October 25, 26, 27 
as Chicago Convention Dates 


The United Typothetae of America will 
call its annual convention to order in Chi- 
cago on October 25, Secretary John J. Deviny 
states. The sessions will continue through Oc- 
tober 26 and 27. Meetings will be held in the 
Palmer House, famous Loop hotel. 


D. M. A. A. Issues an Impressive 
Book on Educational Plan 


A large and impressive brochure, “The 
Educational Program of the Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising Association,” has been made up in 
limited numbers for interested groups. 

It sets forth the various services and printed 
helps offered by the association to members. 
It is planned as a guide to better use of print- 
ing in various kinds of selling. 

It is the keynote of the association conven- 
tion to be held in Chicago September 24 to 
28, bringing together hundreds of the nation’s 
leading users and producers of direct-mail. 

Selective selling to bring about business 
upturn will be the theme of the convention. 
At the opening session, discussion will center 
on four subjects—the new deal; adjusting 
marketing programs on a planned-economy 
basis; where direct mail specifically fits into 
the new picture; consumer and advertising. 

New trends in typography and their effect 
on direct-mail results will come in for con- 
siderable discussion. Other topics: Advertis- 
ing appropriations—equitable distribution to 
retailer, wholesaler, manufacturer; building 
new organizations of dealers by direct mail; 
headlining for action—copy slants; catalog 
copy writing; effects of new processes on di- 
rect mail; improvements in paper that adver- 
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tisers can capitalize; lessons depression has 
taught users about return cards. 

Better letters, conferences on marketing, 
advertising salesmanship, direct selling, retail 
advertising, and industrial advertising are on 
the program for discussion. 


30 Machine Firms Organize; Plan 
Code and Greater Service 


Representatives of thirty leading concerns 
engaged in manufacturing and dealing in 
machinery, equipment, and supplies used in 
the printing industry met in New York City 
on July 21 and formed the Printing Equip- 
ment Association. Inkmakers, papermakers, 
dealers, platemakers and their suppliers are 
not included in the association. 

One of the first tasks which directors of the 
association will tackle is that of second-hand 
equipment. Every effort is to be made to co- 
operate with consumers of the products of 
members—printers, lithographers, and others 
—in promoting fair competition, in fostering 
stabilization of employment, and in insuring 
the industry against unfair and unjust bur- 
dens of any kind, an announcement states. 

A Code of Fair Competition is to be pre- 
pared and submitted to the President after 
approval by members. Minimum wage scales, 
maximum hours, and other Federal require- 
ments may be put in force before approval 
of the code. The association plans an agency 
to develop the industry and to foster fair 
play between employers and employes. 

Officers are Arthur Bentley, president, also 
president of Miehle; Thomas R. Jones, vice- 
president, also president of American Type 
Founders Company; Joseph T. Mackey is 
treasurer, and executive vice-president of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company; James E. 
Bennett, president of Babcock Printing Press 
and Manufacturing Company, is secretary. 

These men also serve on the board of di- 
rectors, which includes Harvey D. Best, presi- 
dent, Lanston Monotype Machine Company; 
LeGrand L. Clark, president of the T. W. & 
C. B. Sheridan Company; L. W. Claybourn, 
president, Claybourn Company; Calvert Cot- 
trell III, president, C. B. Cottrell & Sons 
Company; James S. Gilbert, president, Dex- 
ter Folder Company. Three vacancies are re- 
served on the board for future groups which 
may become affiliated later. 


Newspapers in Memphis Merge 
and Rates Are Raised 


Memphis, Tennessee, had itself a big week 
early in July as James Hammond, Junior, new 
publisher of the Commercial Appeal and the 
Evening Appeal, announced that the evening 
paper would be discontinued. Most of its fea- 
tures are retained in the morning edition. 

Circulation rates on the Commercial Ap- 
peal and the Press-Scimitar, a Scripps-How- 
ard evening paper, have been increased from 
ten- to fifteen cents a week. The Press-Scim- 
itar has obtained the Associated Press service 
formerly held by the Evening Appeal. 

Special discounts granted to advertisers by 
both newspapers have also been withdrawn. 

Some 100 employes of the Evening Appeal 
have joined the unemployed, including ten 
editorial workers, twenty-four compositors, all 
except one press crew, three stereotypers, six 
mailers, and circulation workers. 

Consolidation took place in order to pro- 
duce a better morning newspaper, the an- 
nouncement stated. The Evening Appeal had 
78,000 circulation, it is reported. 





Manual of Gravure Foundation 
Planned as Course on Process 


The material for the Gravure Foundation 
of America manual has been compiled, but 
publication is being delayed pending receipt 
of enough advance subscriptions to justify 
the expense of printing. 

The manual is divided into six lessons, to- 
taling 160 pages, 54% by 75% inches. The 
course subscription includes a year of help 
by mail in solving gravure problems. 

The manual takes up photography, carbon 
tissue, makeup, mold or resist, lining round 
or staging, etching, retouching on the metal, 
graining, and color gravure. 

M. Raoul Pellissier, director of the founda- 
tion, is compiling the lessons. He states that 
following the instructions carefully, with a 
fair amount of practice, should enable crafts- 
men to produce first quality work. 


Two-Cent Mail, Giant Enclosure 
Combined in Effective Ad 


Make no mistake about it, the printer who 
is alert to advertising opportunities in the 
news of the day, and who makes effective use 
of such chances, is bound to profit. 

Such an opportunity for a printer’s adver- 
tising was the announcement about two-cent 
postage on local first-class mail. The Arm- 
brust Printing Company, of Cincinnati, seized 
the moment and issued a “giant envelope en- 
closure” on featherweight paper. The first 
spread listed all communities in the Cincin- 
nati trading area to which two-cent letters 
may be mailed. The back page listed towns in 
the county to which three-cent postage was 
required on first-class letters. 

The center spread effectively featured the 
“no extra postage” value of giant enclosures 
on featherweight papers. The combination of 
useful information together with an actual 
example of the type of broadside featured in 
the copy should produce business for Arm- 
brust in satisfying quantities. It was good 
psychology, especially since the piece went 
out under two-cent postage. 


Newspapers in Michigan Exempt 
From Paying Sales Tax 


After a conference with circulation man- 
agers in Lansing, M. T. Ward, assistant at- 
torney general of Michigan, declared that the 
state’s 3 per cent sales tax did not apply to 
newspapers. He said newspapers constituted 
a service and are not tangible commodities. 
Illinois and many other states having such 
taxes include printing. 


Webendorfer-Wills Instals a New 
Showroom at Factory 


All steps in making of offset press plates 
and in printing by offset are being shown in 
the new showroom installed at the Webendor- 
fer-Wills factory at Mount Vernon, New York. 
Webendorfer offset presses, their care and 
operation, will be explained to printers. 


Well Known Eastern Printer Dies 


John McCormick, assistant to the president 
of the Ogden Printing Company, Hackensack, 
New Jersey, is dead after an illness of sev- 
eral months. He was also president of the 
Printing Estimators’ Club of New York City. 
He organized The McCormick Press in 1906, 
was connected with the William Green Print- 
ing Company, and the Putnam Company. 
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Linotype 


Anew method of composing-room operation 
--- produces everything ...slug lines, single 
types, rules and borders, space and base. 








THIS ADVERTISEMENT SET ENTIRELY ON THE A-P-L, FROM 144-POINT INITIALS TO THIS 5-POINT CREDIT LINE 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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N. E. A. to Hold Code Conference 
in Chicago August 17 and 18 


Word has come from the United Typothe- 
tae of America headquarters in Washington 
that the Code of Fair Competition for the 
printing industry will be submitted early 
this month for approval by the President. 

When the public hearings start, the ten- 
tative code submitted by the National Edito- 
rial Association will be called to the Admin- 
istrator’s attention in opposition to the code 
offered by the commercial printers group. 

The two codes are greatly similar except 
in the powers of administration. The printers’ 
code allows only one representative to the 
N. E. A. for the 12,000 small town publish- 
er-printers, while the N. E. A. Code sug- 
gests that a Graphic Arts Institute be set up 
to administer the code for publishers, print- 
ers, lithographers, and others. 

A bulletin sent out by the N. E. A. to all 
state press associations, press association 
managers, and leading publishers urged call- 
ing of state association meetings in each 
‘state. These sessions were to consider the 
N. E. A. code, to draft revisions, and to 
elect two delegates to a code convention in 
Chicago, tentatively set for August 17 and 
18. The code, as approved by that conven- 
tion, is to be submitted to the Administrator 
as the publishers’ choice. 

The call for the state meetings and the 
later conference of publishers in Chicago 
charged that the printers intended to tax the 
publisher-printers for administration of its 
code without granting the publishers ade- 
quate representation on the executive board. 

The statement issued by Secretary Harry 
Rutledge of the N. E. A. further stated that 
the code of the printers, as proposed, would 
ruin the business of the average small town 
printer and publisher. 

He urged the state press associations to 
consider the advisability of inviting commer- 
cial printers in smal! towns to join their 
ranks and to express a preference to oper- 
ate under the N. E. A. code, as being more 
likely to prove equitable for them. 

It is expected that more than a hundred 
of the nation’s leading small-town publish- 
ers and association managers will attend the 
code conference in Chicago. 

Although the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association and the Inland Daily 
Press Association have maintained a “hands 
off” attitude thus far regarding codes, it is 
expected that they will watch the N. E. A. 
meeting with interest. — 


NEW PLANT EQUIPMENT 
FOR THE PRINTER 


Automatic KnireE Grinpinc with electric 
clock control and reversible motor and grind- 
ing wheel is offered by Rogers. The machine 
comes in four sizes, 38-, 55-, 76-, and 90- 
inches, and can be longer if desired. 

The machine provides flat face or concave 
bevels, grinds away from the cutting edge 
and toward it, runs wet or dry. The grinder 
is completely motorized and is self-contained, 
properly engineered, and sharpens the aver- 
age knife in fifteen- to twenty minutes. 

An electric clock, or timer, can be set to 
stop power and grinding automatically at the 
end of any period from one to forty-five min- 
utes. A General Electric ball-bearing motor, 
which has oil-emersed reversing and magnetic 
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switches, changes the rotation of the grind- 
ing wheel instantly and quietly at each table 
traverse. Smooth bevels, without wire edges, 
on all knives are thus possible. 

Extra-heavy core base encloses reversing 
switch, transmissicn shaft, pulley, gear box, 
and water tank with centrifugal pump. The 
bed and knife table are of ample weight and 
balance, designed to meet any possible stress. 

The grinding wheel is eight-inch diameter 
by three and one-half inches. Each machine 
comes with full equipment. The grinder is 
designed to sharpen paper-, veneer-, wood- 
working-, and scraper knives. 


= 





Rogers electric-control knife grinder 


The thirty-eight-inch grinder weighs nine 
hundred pounds and occupies only five feet 
by three feet, four inches when it is idle, and 
only seven feet, six inches by three feet, four 
inches when in use. Full information on the 
Model M Rogers Knife Grinder may be ob- 
tained from the Samuel C. Rogers Company, 
in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


WARNOCK DIAGONAL BLOCK is now obtain- 
able in malleable iron, reports the Printing 
Machinery Company. The new diagonal block 
has a heavy lip which will eliminate chipped 
base lips. Strong corner pieces and inserted 
racks, made from special rolled steel, firmly 
riveted in the block, are other features. War- 
nock blocks are graduated in picas in both 
directions to facilitate quick makeup and 
register. Spring-supported dowel pins on the 
sides permit interlocking. Use of malleable 
iron permits use of various types of ink sol- 
vents for cleaning the base. President Harold 
T. Simpson states that users of aluminum 
alloy Warnock diagonal block can adapt pres- 
ent hooks and accessories to the new iron 





Warnock diagonal base block, showing 
strong corners, inserted racks, and dowels 


block. Internal parts of Warnock diagonal 
hooks are now made of modern alloy steels, 
correctly heat-treated. Full information on the 
Warnock malleable iron diagonal block may 
be obtained from the Printing Machinery 
Company, in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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FOOD STORE ADVERTISING can now be set 
more easily by the use of intertype logotypes 
of such words as “No. 2 cans” and “bunches,” 
made to align with the bottom of eighteen- 


3 yoo 28c | 2 bunches 2/c 


Slug set on intertype, showing how logotypes 
of the smaller letters line up with price figures 








point figures. A complete assortment of word 
combinations are offered in these logotypes. 
They can also be used with larger figures, in 
which case the figures extend below the bot- 
tom of the wording. The mats are dropped 
into place in the line of price figures and it 
is ready to cast for makeup. No cutting or 
overhanging slugs to contend with. Specimen 
sheets, showing the various word combina- 
tions available, may be obtained by writing 
the Intertype Corporation, direct or in care 
of THe INLAND PRINTER. 


CompositTIon of Ludlow mats becomes sim- 
pler still with the introduction of a new ad- 
justable offset roman matrix stick. It operates 
somewhat like a pair of quoins, a sliding 
sideplate moving in an oblique groove, wid- 
ening or narrowing the matrix channel, with 
the adjustable sideplate always parallel to 
the opposite side of the stick. 

The sliding is done by turning an adjust- 
ing nut at the front end of the stick. This 
stick brings into common alignment different 
matrices within an alignment range of six 
points. With such adjustment, for example, 





Adjustable Ludlow composition matrix stick 


cap and small cap alignment is obtained by 
simply seating the matrices of larger types 
against one side of the stick and the smaller 
size against the other. 

Full information as to the new adjustable 
offset roman matrix stick may be obtained 
from the Ludlow Typograph Company, direct 
or in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


TYING BUNDLES of magazines or newspapers 
for shipping or storing has been simplified 
by the Chelsea package-tying machine. Cross- 
tying of bundles at the rate of eight to twelve 
a minute, the machine enables two men to do 
the work of three in an eastern plant. 

The machine fastens the ends of the twine 
together with a small metal clip. No knot is 
needed. The cross tie is separate, preventing 
loosening of the bundle should one cord acci- 
dentally be broken. Since the twine must be 
cut or broken to open, the patented clip pre- 
vents pilfering of magazines, since there is 
no knot to be untied and retied, passing the 
bundle on as short count. 

The machine adjusts itself to bundles of 
varying sizes, tying three magazines, immedi- 
ately after twenty, with no delay. The clip is 
practically as flat as the cord, and permits 
easy stacking, not always possible when cord 
is knotted at top of bundles. 

Full information on the Chelsea package- 
tying machine may be obtained. from the 
Fred Goat Company, Incorporation, in care 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. 



















The 
Standard Book 
on Cost Finding 
for Printers 


by Elmer J. Koch 


Your Copy 
is Ready for You 


This book is developed from the 
United Typothetae Standard Cost 
Finding System. Written in lesson 
form, the text is illustrated by samples 
of all forms used in the System and 
presents clearly and logically the 


recognized uniform method of cost 


During the Present National 


ascertainment—for over twenty years 


the Standard of the Printing Industry. 


UNITED TYPOTHETAE OF AMERICA 
Tower Building, Washington, D. C. 


Send ...... cop......of “The Standard Book on Cost Finding 








for Printers”, price $5.00 per copy, §............ enclosed. 

Name Position 
! 
! 
! 
1 
oil 


Address Firm 


Emergency 


Every Printing House Should Have a Copy 


UNITED TYPOTHETAE OF AMERICA 


Constantly Serving the Printing Industry Since 1887 


TOWER BUILDING 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is published on the first of every month. It 
furnishes the most reliable and significant information on matters con- 
cerning the printing and allied industries. Contributions are solicited 
but should be concisely stated and presented in typewritten manuscript. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER is a member of the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
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ply Salesmen’s Guild; Printers’ Supplymen’s Guild of Chicago; Chicago 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Two years, $7.00; one year, $4.00; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, $0.40; mone free. Make all remittances payable to The Inland 
Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless a 
renewal is received prior to the publication of the following issue. 
Subscribers should avoid possible delay by remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.—To Canada, $4.50, postage prepaid; to coun- 
tries within the postal union, $5.00 a year in advance, postage prepaid. 
Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland Printer Company. 
Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 

IMPORTANT.—As foreign money orders received in the United States do 
not bear the sender’s name, foreign subscribers should be sure to send 
letters of advice when remittance is forwarded to insure being given 
proper credit. 





FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 
RaiTHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, 


England. 
RaliTHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, Lon- 
on, . C., England. 


Penrose & Co., Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Circus, 
London, E. C., England. 

A.Lex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney, 
and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEX. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. Wimsite & Co., 87 Clarence Street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

PRINTING SPECIALTY House, 69 Rue d’Hautpoul, Paris-19, France. 

JoHN DiIcKINSON & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban, and Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. ; 

TomAs ZARAGOzA, Apartado No. 48, Salamanca, Spain. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading “Situations Wanted,” 50 
cents per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, price 75 cents 
per line; minimum, $1.50. Count ten words to the line, address to be 
counted. Price the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash 
must accompany order. The insertion of ads received in Chicago later 
than the fifteenth of month preceding publication not guaranteed. 








ADVERTISING—HOME STUDY 


THE ADVERTISING-MINDED PRINTER makes the most money. Send 

name and address for booklet outlining new home study course. Hun- 
dreds of leading printers and prominent advertising men have graduated 
from this old-established school. Write today. PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL 
OF ADVERTISING, 3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 950-C, Chicago. 











FOR SALE 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book sewing ma- 
chines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. 
SMYTH COMPANY, Room 517, 343 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 


AMERICAN PRINTERS’ BENCH SAW, $1.00 per week; a real time 
and money saver; it pays for itself. AMERICAN MANUFACTURING 
CONCERN, U.S. 131, at M.C.R. R. 4, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 











FOR SALE—Three and four color process plates, calendar subjects, sizes 
5x7 to 10x13%4; one-fourth scale price. KALASIGN COMPANY, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 





FOR SALE—C & P press, 10x15, with Kluge feeder and motor. Inquire 
CHARLES F. HORTON, 173 Greenwich Avenue, Greenwich, Conn. 


FOR SALE—Boston No. 4 stitcher, 60 cycle motor; excellent condi- 
tion; price $125 cash. H. J. DOUMA, Muskegon Heights, Michigan. 


G 614 








FOR SALE—44-inch Seybold cutting machine. 








HELP WANTED 





Assistant Manager 





WANTED—A young man with ability to assist manager in printing and 

lithographing institution in a city of 100,000 population in the mid- 
Atlantic States; he must be able to estimate, sell, and show his execu- 
tive ability in the absence of the manager. G 662 





Foreman 





FOREMAN wanted to take charge of printing department in greeting 

card manufacturing concern; the man desired must be well experi- 
enced, possessed of executive ability, and be able to produce first-class 
work within a prescribed cost. Write, stating age, experience in detail, 
¥ | aad desired. All communications will be held in strict confidence. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





CUTS anybody can make; zine etching process, $1.00. Specimens, par- 
ticulars for stamp. JOHN C. DAY, Windfall, Indiana. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





ADVERTISING RATES 


are furnished on application. Advertisements must reach this office not 
later than the fifteenth of the preceding month in order to be sure of 
insertion. THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any adver- 
tisement for cause. 


Wanted: 


HIGH GRADE SALESMAN 


familiar with the art of making printing 
ink and well acquainted with the large 


users. Splendid opportunity for the 
man capable of introducing a revolu- 
tionary improvement in the manufac- 
ture and application of ink. 


Address Box G667, The Inland Printer 





Advertising and Sales 





ADVERTISING MAN, experienced in printing business; can give 
salesmen support of good creative idea and lay-out service; also do 
sales work himself; will start moderately. G 642 





Apprentice 





BOY, 18, high school graduate, desires situation as apprentice in job or 
newspaper plant; two years’ high school printing, presswork, lino- 
type, etc.; will go anywhere. AUBREY VAN ZANDT, Bisbee, Arizona. 





Composing Room 





PRACTICAL PRINTER—Wide experience in an executive capacity; 

come up through pressroom; seeks permanent position as composing 
room foreman or complete charge of plant; exceptional knowledge of 
typography; lay out; mark up both hand and machine, linotype or 
monotype; imposition, line up, final press okey; knows presswork and 
what can be done on presses; estimate; a producer; age 40; non-union. 
G 632 





LINOTYPE OPERATOR (union) book or job; age 35, single; 18 years’ 
experience; no bad habits; fast and 98% accurate; none better; will 
go anywhere; will give further information. G 589 





COMPOSITOR, layout artist, engraver, mechanical draftsman and plan- 
ograph-process printer; $15 a week. KELSEY COX, Barbourville, Ky. 





Executives 





THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED EXECUTIVE is available for position 
as manager or superintendent; has unusual knowledge of details in 





Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


QUICK ON. The universally popular 
Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen 








Mesgill’s Gauge Pins 
for Job Presses 


Accurate and uniform. We make a large variety. Insist 
on Megill’s products. Dealers or direct. Circular on request 
THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
Established 1870 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE GRIP GAUGES 





a “ as! 


VISE GRIP. Adjustable. Used for 
any Stock. $1.75 set of 3. 
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all departments in the production of all grades of work from ordinary 
black and white to the finest color printing; also experienced in office 
management, including sales, estimating, costs and purchasing; an 
economical producer with good business judgment; a real executive for 
a plant doing a yearly business of $500,000 to $1,000,000. G 661 j 
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PLANT SUPERINTENDENT (practical pressroom executive) desires 9 
change; 22 years’ experience black and color printing on commercial, 
magazine and book work; thoroughly understand the production of high- 
grade printing and what is required in the general run of black work 
to make money. If interested in securing a competent young (36) live 
wire, describe offer complete in first letter. G 607 
SUPERINTENDENT OR PRODUCTION MANAGER, practical, pro- 
ductive and efficient supervisor of composing or pressroom produc- 
ing newspaper, publication, high-class commercial product; publishers 
and printers background; would consider assignment to Pacific Coast 
or anywhere. References: refer to Employing Printers’ Association, 


Chicago, Ill. G 638 Reapy CUT AND 
WANTED a connection with a middle western plant by an eastern SCORED TOP SHEETS. A 
wleer cle and sechaseel aetake cima te eceaeen CG TIME SAVER AND AID 
TO SUPERIOR PRINTING 
FOR THESE PRESSES 
20x21 Miehle Vertical, Miller, 


arris. 


271x32 Miehle Horizontal. 
281434 No. 1 Kelly. 
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Managers and Superintendents 





THOROUGHLY COMPETENT production executive, 25 years’ general 

commercial experience, desires position as superintendent, assistant, 
production manager, composing or pressroom foreman; salary secondary 
to real opportunity ; references. G 660 





PLANT MANAGER—No novice; age 41; Christian; teetotaler; espe- 

cially experienced in high-class direct mail and color work; unusual 
ability to please and hold old accounts; wish to make change; go any- 
where. G 666 
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PRINTING PLANT MANAGER—Can produce tasty, refined printing at 
a profit; know selling, prices and cost finding; twelve years’ experi- 22x27 Kelly A and B. 
ence at commercial and newspaper printing; college graduate. G 664 3514 x 36 Kelly 2. 
ane es 26x 321 Simplex. 
\ceenearnenny” 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY of Printers’ Board of Trade, with an out- 

standing record of accomplishments, including 4 years of price control 
as advocated by N.I.R.A.; a practical printer, expert estimator, 12 
years manager two plants in three-quarter million dollar class; wishes 
new connection as secretary or assist in forming new printers’ organi- 
zation. G 581 


A Nationally Distributed Product of 


RIEGEL PAPER 
CORPORATION 


342 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 
For liberal trial sheets and list of dis- 


Pee ao en : a - ere naan : tributors, mark size wanted, pin to 
— years practica experience on abels, . 
broadsides, catalogs, and the general run of commercial work; can F 7 B Atlal letterhead and mail. 


help out on platens; state salary for steady position; non-union. 
MEYER, 1724 Ohio Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


PRESSMAN with engineering education and 20 years’ experience design- 


ing and building special presses and other machines for printing 
industry, looking for connection any location. G 665 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 
RELIABLE PRINTER is looking for immediate purchase of a good er OVeL 
automatic folding a with continuous feed (Brehmer preferred), ee'79 


size 39x53 or over. 


WANTED—Secondhand confetti and serpentine machines; state full 
details, capacity, condition, price. E. C. PALMER & CO., New da n d G O O D p R | N T | N G 
‘ 


Orleans, La. 


VELLUMS and FABRICS HE Government's Industrial Recovery 


For Commercial Printers ; i a é 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, Act has stimulated business. There is a 





Offset 


OFFSET LITHOGRAPHIC FOREMAN—Experience presses, photo- 
composing, halftone, color separation. G 641 











Pressroom 











TRY THEM AT OUR EXPENSE 
































Blue Printers marked increase in good printing. Distinc- 
Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls é 
Manufactured by tive papers are a necessary background for 
’ E, Inc., t., Phila., Pa. are ° ° 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut Si., Phila., Pa such printing. ln choosing papers to give 





your advertising printing outstanding at- 
tention-value, let your selection be among 
our Linweave, Strathmore or Japan papers. 
The range is wide and the papers truly dis- 
tinctive. 












solve your 


PRINTING 
PROBLEMS 


BLOMGREN 8&6: 
512 SHERMAN ST. |g 
chic 


Samples and dummies furnished upon 
request. 








PRINTING SWIGART PAPER COMPANY 
PLATES ect Naess CHICAGO 
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Air Conditioning and Humidifying Systems 








Printers’ Machinery and Supp 





B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Write for pamph- 
let entitled “AIR CONDITIONING AND HUMIDITY CONTROL.” 





Bookkeeping Systems and Schedules for Printing 





PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Franklin Printing Catalog, Books 
and Systems for Printers, Salt Lake City, Utah. Send 10c postage for 
new booklets ‘“‘The Measure of Success” and ‘‘Bookkeeping for Printers.” 





Bronzing Machines 





THE MILWAUKEE flat-bed bronzer can be used with any press. C. B. 
HENSCHEL MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Calendar Pads 





THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for shipment; the best 
and cheapest on the market; write for sample books and prices. 





Chalk Relief Overlay 





COLLINS “Oak Leaf” chalk overlay paper. The most practical, most 

convenient and the quickest method of overlay known. Send for free 
manual “How to Make Chalk Overlays.”” A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO., 
226 W. Columbia Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Composing-Room Equipment for Sale 





FONTS, molds, magazines, etc., bought and sold. Turn unused equip- 
ment into cash, MONTGOMERY & BACON, Towanda, Pa. 





Composing-Room Equipment—Wood and Steel 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





Deeptone Engravings 





GARNIER ENGRAVING COMPANY, 407 East Pico, Los Angeles, 


Cal. Write for ‘“‘Deeptone” information. 





Electric Motors 





CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline-Westinghouse Motor and control 
equipment for printing machinery. 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, 
ll. 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., INC., general offices, 1874 S. 54th 
Avenue, Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, Chrysler Building, New 
York. Send for catalog. 








Embossing Composition 





STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD—Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
5% by 9% inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY, Chicago. 





Envelope Presses 





POST MANUFACTURING WORKS, 671 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, III. 
Lightning Speed envelope press, used by The Public Printer. 





Flexible Glues 





rAB-O-FLEX padding cements and bookbinders’ glues always remain 
- sg TAB-O-FLEX COMPANY, 608 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, ; 





Lithographers 





MICHAELSON LITHOGRAPH CO., INC., 21-55 Thirty-third Street, 
Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. Commercial and color lithographers. 





Overlay Process for Halftones 





FREE MANUAL, “How to Make Chalk Overlays.’’ A. M. COLLINS 
MFG. CO., 226 W. Columbia Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Patents—Trademarks 





PATENTS—TRADEMARKS. All cases submitted given personal attention 
by members of the firm. LANCASTER, ALLWINE & ROMMEL, 
Patent Law Offices, Suite 435 at 815 15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th Avenue, 
Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, Chrysler Building, New York. 


Send for catalog. 





JOHN ROYLE & SONS, Paterson, N. J. Routers, bevelers, saws, lining 
and blocking specialties, route cutters; a line of quality. Write or call. 
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EVERYTHING FOR THE PRINTER—Complete line of Rebuilt Equip- 
ment. Tell us your requirements. CHICAGO PRINTERS’ MACHIN- 
ERY WORKS, 609 West Lake Street, Chicago, IIl. 





Printers’ Supplies 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





Printing Presses 





DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., stereotype rotary presses, stereo and 
mat-making machinery, flat-bed presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





Saw Trimmers 





NEW LOWER PRICES—EASIER TERMS on rebuilt saws and saw 
trimmers; $15.00 up; money back guarantee. JOHNSON ROLLER 
RACK COMPANY, Department R, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 





Sheet Heating and Neutralizers 





UTILITY HEATERS have outsold all other makes combined in the print- 

ing trade of New York City. Also oxidizers, neutralizers, and safety 

os — and humidizers. UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre St., 
ew York. 





Stereotype Equipment 





RELIABLE MAT MOLDING PRESSES, scorchers, humidors, mats, 
casting boxes, supplies. PRINTERS MAT PAPER SUPPLY Co., 
3628 Lincoln Ave., Chicago. 





Tag Patching Machinery 





TURN YOUR WASTE stock and odds and ends into money with a 
Makatag patch eyeletter. MAKATAG MFG. CO., Reading, Mass. 





Typefounders 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and deco- 

rative material—the greatest output and most complete selection. 
Kelly presses, Peerless platen press feeders. Dealers in wood type, print- 
ing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house 
for latest specimens. Houses: Boston, 270 Congress St.; New York, 104- 
112 E. 25th St.; Philadelphia, 13th, corner Cherry St.; Baltimore, 109 S. 
Hanover St.; Richmond, 12th and Bank Sts.; Atlanta, 192-196 Central 
Ave. S. W.; Buffalo, 327 Washington St.; Pittsburgh, 405 Penn Ave.; 
Cleveland, 1231 Superior Ave.; Cincinnati, 646 Main St.; St. Louis, 9th 
and Walnut Sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. Monroe St.; Detroit, 557 W. 
Larned St.; Kansas City, 982 Wyandotte St.; Minneapolis, 421 4th St., 
South; Denver, 1351 Stout St.; Los Angeles, 222-26 S. Los Angeles St.; 
San Francisco, 500 Howard St.; Portland, 47 Fourth St.; Milwaukee, 
607 N. Second St.; Seattle, Western Ave. and Columbia; Dallas, 600 S. 
Akard St.; Washington, D. C., 1224 H St., W. 


BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 235 East 45th Street, New York, pro- 
ducers of Futura, Bernhard Roman, Lucian, Bernhard Cursive, Bauer 
Bodoni, Beton, Weiss, Phyllis, Atrax, Borders and spacing material. 
Stocked with: Machine Composition Co., 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 
ass.; Emile Riehl & Sons, 18 North Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Turner Type Founders Co., 1729 East 22d Street, Cleveland, Ohio ; Turner 
Type Founders Co., 683 Plymouth Court, Chicago, IIl.; Turner Type 
Founders Co., 516 West Congress St., Detroit, Mich.; Mackenzie & 
Harris, Inc., 659 Folsom St., San Francisco, Cal. Representatives with- 
out stock: Charnock Machine Co., Inc., 160-162 Ellicott St., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; The J. C. Niner Co., 26 South Gay St., Baltimore, Md.; James H. 
Holt, Inc., 261 Court St., Memphis, Tenn.; Missouri-Central Type Foun- 
ory, by +g Kansas; C. I. Johnson Mfg. Co., 51 East Third St., St. 
aul, Minn. 


CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION, 228 East 45th 

Street, New York City. Headquarters for all European types, New 
——, type, printers equipment and supplies. Representatives in prin- 
cipal cities. 











CONNECTICUT-NEW ENGLAND TYPE FOUNDRY, Meriden, Conn. 
Ria in job fonts and pony-job fonts. Newest faces. Write for 
catalog. 





Wire 





SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. Manufacturers of stitching wire from 
special quality selected steel rods. Quality and service guaranteed 


Fostoria, Ohio. 
“ELECTROMATIC’™ 
AND ROLLING TABLE 
ee** SAW-TRIMMERS 


J.A.RICHARDS 


THE SAWMAKER 
7 Se Www Aeke) 
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GLACIER BOND 

















JOHN LU SHAYNE & CO. daoypoerd/ 





SHOP-TESTING IS 
YOUR SAFEGUARD 








SUCCESS BOND 


5 SAMPLE. PRINTED UF Twp COLOES BY LETTERPELSS Om SUCCESS BOND WHITE SURITANCE 30 














HUPP MOTOR CAR CORPORATION 








EN, 





= In the direct-mail campaign of the Neenah Paper 
Company, two trades—paper making and printing— 
join hands harmoniously. Consequently these 
folders, which reach printing buyers all over the 
country, sell not only good paper, but good paper 
well printed. An attractive and practical letterhead 
design is shown in each folder, with the result that 
the buyer's mind is turned to effectiveness in his 
printing, rather than price alone. 

= These printed specimens of Neenah papers are 
produced by ordinary good printing; no tricks or 
special conditions. Therefore they represent the 


CHIEFTAIN BOND 


o> 


Ty) Gel 
Uni’ 














FROM FAR CORNERS OF THE WORLD TO THE CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


kind of results any good printer can give his cus- 
tomers. The ink formulas and pressroom data about 
any Neenah mailing piece will be given to any 
printer who requests the information. 

= Suggest Chieftain Bond or another of the Neenah 
papers for your customers’ bond and ledger jobs. 
These papers are shop-tested so that you can get 
fine results with just ordinary care. Manufactured 
by Neenah Paper Company, Neenah, Wisconsin. 
Neenah Bond Papers: OLD COUNCIL TREE »- SUCCESS 


CONFERENCE + CHIEFTAIN - NEENAH - GLACIER - Ledger 
Papers: STONEWALL - RESOLUTE - PRESTIGE - PUTNAM 


cusrantees NEE. NAB sono racers 


THE BEST PAPERS ARE MADE FROM RAGS « IDENTIFY RAG-CONTENT QUALITY BY THE NEENAH OWL WATERMARK 
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GENERAL UTILITY PRINTING 


THE ALLSIZE-VARIABLE- ee PRESS 























MODELS 
TYPES [ 
Multicolor 
1.—Cut before Overshot feed 
printing Undershot feed 
2.—Cut after DELIVERY 
printing : 
Fly Chain 
3.—Rewind Tape Creel 





lophane. Consult us on Rotary 
Presses for Type, Offset-Roto- 
gravure, also Bed and Platen 
time required to change is Presses, Slitters, Sheet Cutters, 
very slight. Most all materials Pad Cutters, Plate Machinery, 


can be handled; Tissue to Cel- MEISEL and Numbering Equipment. 
Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


MEISEL PRESS MEG. CO. toston’ wassacuuserts, v.84 


PROOF PRESS. 12S 


Write for sample proofs made on new No. 03 Vandercook Proof Press 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, Inc., 2 onenicadotnt 


These machines enable you to 
meet any embarrassing condi- 
tion with ease. The effort and 





























Practical 


BOOKS 


about 


PRINTING 


and the 








HUNDREDS 


of subjects are shown in our proof catalog of 
cuts. A request on your business letterhead 
will fetch a copy. 


—_* ELEVEN W. 42nd ST. 
Dept. C, . HUX NEW YORK CITY 











FIRST SEE IF 


ALLIED Buy at Bargain \"9°°, 
TRADES Prices! macuines \O/ 


heretofore and perhaps never again available at present prices. 
e@ Get Genuine Rebuilts of Hood-Falco e 








Send for this catalog today CYLINDER PRESSES Kellys MISCELLANEOUS 
IT IS FREE Single & two-color Miehles Miller Simplex Cutters and Creasers 
Miehle perfectors 56”-65 Kluge units Folders 
Babcock & Premiers—all sizes | Platens—all sizes Stitchers 
No. 4 Miehle automatic units CUTTERS room 
AUTOMATICS & JOBBERS ae ¢ and makes — 
Miehle verticals Power- ante. clamp Patent’ Base 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. Write, wire or phone us your requirements 
peace i al HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


0 Offi New York Office oston Office 
608 SDEARBORN ST. 225 VARICK STREET 420 ATLANTIC AVENUE 
XQ Tel. Harrison 5643 Tel. Walker 1554 Tel. Hancock 3115 4 
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Spotlight for This 
Distinguished Member 


HEY certainly have rung the bell of popularity, those 

four special envelope values picked by Western States 

to make merry money music for printers during the 
pinch period. Not one of the quartette that failed to win 
round after round of applause—but as is always the way, one 
leads the rest. It’s on 


‘(Western Sulphite’”’ 


that the spotlight lingers. Ah, but there’s an envelope super- 
value indeed! In finish—in body and “feel”—in color purity 
—in strength for its job— it is practically up to bond in every- 
thing but price. 

It’s a feather in your cap to show such a value to your custom- 
ers and prospects—so if trade-winning is an objective to you, 
get Western Sulphite samples at once. Made in “‘24-substance” 
only—but full size range. 


EFORE prices rise, better get a working kit of samples of all four. 
We will send them in both printed and unprinted form on request 
—together with Price List No. 34 and current discount sheet. 





West Pierce St. 
at 16th Street 
Viaduct 
MILWAUKEE 
WISCONSIN 


| Fa coud 
*p\-Americg, 
Quartette 


The Other Three 


EACH one is a star per- 
former in its own special 


field. 


“C. P.M. White” 


—a splendid grade to bring 
you out a winner in lowest 
price competition. 


Derby 


— another “competition” 
grade, well finished, extra 
strong. 


Superba 


— supreme value of all — 
good and strong, pearl-white 
color, fine surface for pen, 
typewriter and any kind of 
plate including halftone. 
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Inking 
Rollers 
for 





NEW YORK, 406 
Pearl Street— 
ROCHESTER, 980 

Avenue — 


BINGHA 


Hudson 
BROTHERS CO. fi itaperputa. 
Founded 1849 Goivin. ‘Sirect, 

















New Prices... | 


REDUCTIONS as great 


as 40% on some items 






Compare our prices and font 

sizes and you will find our 

prices lower than all others. 
SEND FOR LIST. 


STERLING TYPE FOUNDRY 
VERMONTVILLE, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 











HARMONY 


Every printer wants to produce 
folders, booklets, and other 
printing with color harmony. 
You need not guess or experi- 
ment. The Behrens System tells 
you how to mix 360 colors from 
a palette of 12 and at the same 
time insures proper harmony. 
Two big charts, masks, ink-mix- 
ing guides (an art school course 
in color) in your own plant. 


COMPLETE $20.00 
ASSOCIATED INK CO., Ltd. 


San Francisco 
(Sold by The Inland Printer, Chicago) 





























M. & W. JOB LOCKS 


The quickest, safest and best 
Lock-up. Made in five sizes. 


MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CO. 








MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 





Manufacturers of guaranteed Numbering 


Machines for the printing trade. if Stock models } 
start at $8.00 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


224 SHEPHERD AVENUE e BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


























BUY 
WETTER NUMBERING MACHINES 


NOW 





THE BEST QUOIN 
For Every Purpose 
Over 13,000,000 Sold 


Samuel Stephens and Wickersham 
oin Company 
174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 











Redington Counters 
Old Friend of Every Printer 
F. B. REDINGTON CO. 


109 South Sangamon Street - Chicago 

















BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 
-NORTH FRANKLIN ST. COR. MADISON ST, 
CHICAGO. ILL. 
FRANKLIN 760! 















for Lithographers, Printers, 
Folding Box Manufacturers, 
and Newspaper Publishers. 


PRESSES 


Tell us your requirements 
WE HAVE THE PRESS 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, New Jersey 














GDAHL BINDERY 


Edition Book Binders 
sanm] “Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 
1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 






























Producers 


Wanted.... 


OPENINGS in Northwest and New Eng- 
land States. Genuine opportunity for men 
who can cooperate in merchandising a 
high grade technical publication, leader 
in its field. Only men of proved ability 
need apply. Write, with details of experi- 
ence, past connections, and references, to 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


205 West Wacker Drive 


Chicago, Ill. 





GROVE'S 
GaugePins and Grippers 


for PLATEN PRESSES 
“No-Slip’”’ Gauge Pin 


Clasps vise-like to the tympan, making 
slipping impossible—is quic ly attached 
and no cutting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 

Lowest Price, Strongest, Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 
Order from Your Dealer or Direct 


JACOB R. GROVE CO. 
3708 Fulton St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


A Century of 
Progress Special 


Estimating for Printers....$5.00 


By Epwarp Gattaway, 2nd Edi- 
tion (Revised 1931). 128 Pages 
of Information for the Estimator, 
Office Executive, Salesman, Cost 
Clerk, Production Clerk and a 
Text Book for the Beginner. 


How to Price Job Printing 
Properly 2.50 


Vest Pocket Size, 48 Pages contain- 
ing more than 4700 Selling Prices. 


Combination Offer, Postpaid........ $6.50 
Circular Will Be Sent on Request 


The Inland Printer Company 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 
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‘Tile Deererovemonenbiodearinntiens Once Through the Press 
colors on the face and one on the of the 
stock with slitters, punch head and rewind Completes the Job 






Fastest Flat-Bed Press on the Market 
7,500 IMPRESSIONS PER HOUR 







The New Era is a roll feed, flat-bed and 
platen press, built in sections. Assembled 
as desired to print one or more colors on 
one or both sides of the paper, cloth or 
cardboard; also slit, punch, perforate, num- 
ber, cut and score, re-inforce and eyelet 
tags, and a number of other special opera- 
tions, all in one passage through the press. 


Delivers the product slit, cut into sheets or 
rewound, counted and separated into batches 
as desired. Most economical machine for 
specialty work requiring good color distribu- 


tion and accurate registry. 


Send us samples and particulars of your requirements and let 
us show you what we can do therewith. Ask for literature. 


THE NEW ERA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


375 Eleventh Avenue, Paterson, New Jersey 





you. It gives the basic principles—shows 
how they are applied to create forceful, 
attractive display—presents many exam- 


A Concise Manual of 


Bigger Pay || Platen Presswork 
for Better Displa y A complete treatise covering all the essentials 


of the theory and practice of Platen Presswork. 


Thirty-two pages of information for everyday use. 


3 - 
Guesswork wont imp re your ype dis- CONTENTS: Bearers; Care of the Press; Distribution; 
play. You must know display principles. Rollers; Serigg, the Feed Gauges; Special "Troubles: 
“ : ” : ympan; Underlaying. 
Modern Type Display, : by J. L. Frazier, Send a quarter today for a copy. You'll get dollars’ 
editor of The Inland Printer, will guide worth of good from the pampblet ... Also ask 
for our latest catalog of books. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 





ples of good and poor display. $6.00 post- 





Special Offer 


MODERN TYPE DISPLAY . . . . $6.00 


TYPE LORE: J.L.Frazier’s practical sug- 
gestions for using important type faces * 3.75 


Now, before you forget, mail your combination order to 














paid, slight cost for enlarging your paycheck. 
PADDING GLUE 


R.R.B.—the standard padding glue of printing 
plants which demand the necessary “stick” and 
toughness for good pad work. R.R.B. will solve 


Rotalinvices <<) os 6) 6s co) i 1 ve . $9.75 your padding glue problem. 
Both at a special combination price of 8.00 Obtainable from leading dealers or direct from 
And you save ..... « « - $1.75 ROBERT R BURRAGE 


15 Vandewater Street New York, N. Y. 


PADDING 


Lamm D DP PADDIN 
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*THE INLAND PRINTER* 


J. L. FRAZIER, Manager 


Eastern Advertising 
WM. R. JOYCE 

420 Lexington Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Western Advertising 

CHARLES A. WARDLEY 

205 West Wacker Drive AUGUST, 1933 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS = 
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U.P.M.KIDDER 


Factory and Offices at Dover, N. H. 
CANADIAN, OFFICE AT TORONTO 








PRESS CO, Inc. 


CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK 
FISHER BUILDING. CHICAGO 


Manufacturers Are Asking— 


‘**Can the close margin of profit on highly competitive products sold 
in fine wrappers be increased by a material saving in wrapper costs?” 
Investigation will show whether a press built especially for a par- 
ticular large wrapper contract will pay for itself in the money it saves 


In any such investigation we stand ready 
Write us. 


and lead to extra profits. 
to give our expert aid without cost or obligation. 





Kidder All-Size Adjustable Rotaries print from web, 
deliver flat sheets. One to six colors, face and reverse. 
Kidder Web Presses. 44,000 ft. per hour or 132,000 4- 
color bread wrappers. Onetofourcolors. Any paperstock, 
Automatic Bed and Platen Presses. Tickets, labels, 
laundry lists, printed supplies, boxes, cartons, etc. 


U.P.M.-Kidder Two-Sheet Rotary Press. Magazines, 
catalog work, etc., at 5,000 to 6,000 sheets per hour. 
Golden-Arrow Straight-Line Bronzer. Continuous 
gripper control—for high speed and flat bed presses. 
Chapman Electric Neutralizer. Entirely removes 
static electricity. On upwards of 8,000 printing presses. 


THE FOREMOST DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF SPECIAL PRESSES 


KABLE BROTHERS COMPANY, PRINTERS, MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. | 











17720000 <: 

e or less 
per sheet 

insures fete” high 

quality presswork through- 


out the FUN) after the made-ready press 


proof has received final O. K. 


The highest quality of printing press and 
the finest of printing paper will not create 
the best quality of presswork from perfect 


Try a Few type and engravings if the Tympan sheet is 


Tympan Sheets at Our ° 
enone deficient. 

Give us the size and make A Cromwell Tympan is built up to a stand- 
of your press _and let us ; ; 
send you for trial, gratis, a ard approved by the world's most efficient 
few sheets of genuine Crom- 
well Tympan paper. They and painstaking printers—not down to the 
are cut and scored exact 

s fi th d e e 7 e 
see Se Sey Rete eee price of inferior tympans, the saving on 

MIEHLE KELLY which is easily lost by the necessity of re- 


HARRIS MILLER . . 
SIMPLEX BABCOCK newing make-ready due to stretch, shrink- 


Sh OF CREE age, and variation of thickness. 
* 


Send for This Book A Cromwell Tympan Is 


It gives the solution of many 

of the troubles of the press- : ; ; 

room when quality work is | ob quality Insurance 
expected. 










































































CROMWELL PAPER Co. 
4807 SOUTH WHIPPLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 











Regardless of the Nature of 
the Work in Your Plant 
YOU CAN REDUCE 


COMPOSITION COSTS 
With the Fully Automatic 
INTERTYPE AUTOSPACER 


e@ Every job of composition has more quadded and 
centered lines than many printers realize. Such 
lines require several times the amount of time 
required to set full lines. 
e With the Intertype Universal 
Autospacer all quadded or cen- 
tered lines can now be set at a 
speed greater than the maximum 
straight - matter speed for a full 
line. @ Profitable savings can be 
made on your present composing 
room costs. The amount of money 
to be saved for you depends on 
the kind of printing you handle. 


~ 


_ CORPORATION 


Brooklyn, N. Y., 360 Furman Street; Chicago, 130 North Franklin 
Street; San Francisco, 152 Fremont Street; New Orleans, 1007 
Camp Street; Los Angeles, 1220 South Maple Avenue; Boston, 
80 Federal Street; Canada, Toronto Type Foundry Co. Ltd. 


Set 6n the Intertype in Cairo 








